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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


One of our aims in establishing MR was to help our readers obtain 
good books that belong in a socialist library. When necessary, we have pub- 
lished the books ourselves—and will again, too. But we are always on the 
lookout for good ones no matter who the publisher is. The other day we 
found such a good book, the story of two “agitators,” William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Wendell Phillips, who played an important role in shaping Amer- 
ican history. This fascinating dual biography by Ralph Korngold is entitled 
Two Friends of Man. It was published by Little, Brown at $5; we bought 
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ON TRIALS AND PURGES 


Recent and current trials and purges in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe undoubtedly have many meanings, but first and fore- 
most they mean that the leaders of the Soviet bloc are paying Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles the compliment of 
taking them seriously. For a long time, Eisenhower and Dulles have 
been preaching the doctrine of “liberation” of countries allied to the 
Soviet Union, and they have left no doubt that in practical terms 
this means a vastly intensified American policy of encouraging, 
financing, and supplying subversive movements looking to the violent 
disruption and overthrow of existing regimes. 


Regimes do not quietly sit by and allow themselves to be over- 
thrown. They fight back. And in so doing they not only strike down 
those who are caught “in the act”; they also warn and put under 
surveillance individuals and groups who are suspected of sympathizing 
with the enemy. If there was ever a universal law of political science, 
this is it. We need go back in history hardly more than a decade 
to convince ourselves that it applies to regimes of the most varied 
character—the British locked up Sir Oswald Mosely and many 
others under their Regulation 18B, the Soviet Union transported 
whole nationality groups from the path of the Nazi advance, the 
United States threw the Nisei population en masse into concentra- 
tion camps. 


Many people thought that these measures were unnecessary or 
too extreme, but no one was in any doubt as to why they were 
adopted. Why, then, should there be any misunderstanding about 
what is happening in the Soviet bloc? What kind of response did 
any one expect in that part of the world to Eisenhower’s election 
and Dulles’ appointment as Secretary of State? 

Seen in this light, the anti-Zionist and anti-Jewish aspects of 
the trials and purges are all too easy to understand. Zionism, now 
embodied in the national state of Israel, claims jurisdiction over all 
Jews. And there is ample evidence that Israel commands if not the 
allegiance at least the sympathy of Jews everywhere—in the Soviet 
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bloc no less than in the United States. This is wholly intelligible 
and in no sense blameworthy. But in the context of intensified Cold 
War it cannot but have fateful consequences for the Jews in the 
Eastern countries. 


Israel might like to be neutral in the Cold War; its spokesmen 
may even claim that it is. But the desires and claims of small nations 
mean little in the world of today. Israel is economically entirely 
dependent on American capitalism. Without the financial support 
of the United States government and wealthy American Jews, the 
Israeli economy would collapse overnight. The inevitable consequence 
is that Israel is firmly in the United States camp. It has, so to speak, 
been signed up for the duration and must do its bit to help win 
the Cold War. 


But what can Israel do, it may be asked? The answer, unfor- 
tunately, is that it can do a good deal. Both directly through its 
own intelligence services—which, according to Hanson Baldwin (New 
York Times, January 29), are among the most efficient in the 
world—and indirectly through the sympathy it commands among 
Jews, Israel is in a position to furnish invaluable contacts and chan- 
nels of communication in Eastern Europe. Very few people—not even 
the leaders of the Soviet bloc themselves—can know to what extent 
it is actually doing so,* but in such matters a threatened regime is 
pretty sure to suspect the worst—and to act on its suspicions. 


All of this explains and justifies (in the only sense that such 
things can ever be justified) the violent anti-Zionism of the Soviet- 
bloc countries, the high proportion of Jews among those recently 
arrested or brought to trial, the special measures that have been 
taken regarding the Jewish communities. Given the worldwide sym- 
pathy of Jews for Israel and the dependence of Israel on American 
capitalism, these are tragic but inevitable byproducts of the Cold 
War. 

Anti-Semitism, however, is an entirely different matter, and 
unfortunately there have been unmistakable signs of it in the Soviet- 
bloc countries in recent months. We are fully aware of the fact that 
the enemies of the Soviet Union have deliberately confused the issues 
and have vastly exaggerated these signs. We know that “the propaga- 
tion of racial or national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt” (to 
use the words of the Soviet Constitution) remains a crime in the 
countries concerned, and that many of the leading statesmen are 





* It follows, of course, that one must dismiss as ridiculous all the indignant 
denials that the apparatus of the Joint Distribution Committee is being used 
for espionage purposes. Intelligence services use whatever cover they can 
find, and they are not in the habit of asking the permission of presidents 
or boards of directors. 
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Jews. And yet the labeling of accused persons as “Jews,” the re- 
peated use of the phrase “Jewish bourgeois nationalist” instead of 
“Zionist,” the listing of obviously Jewish names in connection with 
derogatory or contemptuous remarks—what are we to say of prac- 
tices like this, which, if they occurred in any capitalist country, 
the entire Left would join in condemning as blatantly anti-Semitic? 
For our part, we do not believe that they are any more excusable 
in socialist countries. 


Indeed, the very opposite is true. In its origins, anti-Semitism 
was one of the disgusting excrescences of feudalism. It was combatted 
by the bourgeoisie in its progressive heyday. But as the crisis of 
capitalism deepened, the bourgeoisie increasingly turned to anti- 
Semitism as an ideological bulwark of its threatened rule. Hitler, 
the hangman of German monopoly capitalism, finally made anti- 
Semitism into the undying symbol of all that is most cruel and cor- 
rupt and degraded in bourgeois civilization. On the other hand, 
the socialist movement has always spurned anti-Semitism as a wretched 
trap for the dupes of the ruling class; and socialists have felt it a 
source of pride and a reason for confidence in the future that Russia, 
turned socialist, immediately took the lead in blotting out this foul 
legacy of the past. If now even the slightest symptoms of anti-Sem- 
itism appear in the socialist countries we can only regard it as a 
matter of gravest concern to socialists everywhere. The pressures of 
the Cold War can certainly not be cited in extenuation or justifica- 
tion. As bearers of mankind’s hopes for the future, the socialist 
countries have a special responsibility in dealing with their Zionist 
and Jewish problems—which are unfortunately real enough—to 
avoid anything that might even remind the world of the horrors 
that have been perpetrated in the name of anti-Semitism. 


It is much too early to pass a final judgment. What has hap- 
pened so far may appear in retrospect to have been bureaucratic 
excesses having no deeper significance. It is certainly still possible 
for the responsible authorities, responding to the healthy instincts 
of the working class both inside and outside the socialist countries, 
to put a stop to all manifestations of anti-Semitism. We are even 
encouraged to hope that they are already doing so. At least that 
could be the meaning of a story, inconspicuously tucked away on 
an inside page of the New York Times of January 29th, which began 
as follows: “A.D.N., East Germany’s official news agency, reported 
today that in three separate trials persons who had ‘slandered’ Jews 
had received terms up to two years at hard labor.” 


This illustrates the standards of uncompromising hostility to 
anti-Semitism we have come to expect in every part of the socialist 
movement. Let us hope that all the socialist countries return to 
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them—quickly and unequivocally. 

Soviet-bloc trials and purges, of course, raise many other ques- 
tions. Are the accused guilty? If so, what drove them to act as they 
did? If not, why are they brought to trial and convicted? Why do 
they confess? Why are the leading figures so regularly condemned 
to death? These are but a few of the questions which anyone really 
concerned about the history of our times cannot avoid asking and 
trying to answer. They are important questions, because the way a 
person answers them may well play an important part in shaping 
his whole political attitude and behavior. And they are very tough 
questions, not only because so many of the relevant facts are hidden 
from view, but also because it is always extremely difficult for people 
living in one cultural environment to interpret correctly what is 
happening in another. We don’t pretend to have any special infor- 
mation or even to have made an exhaustive study of the sources 
that are accessible in this country. But we have thought a good deal 
about these questions ever since they were first posed by the Moscow 
trials of the mid-thirties, and we have come to certain conclusions— 
conclusions which are tentative and subject to constant revision but 
which, taken together, seem to us to make sense. 


First, it is necessary to distinguish between two kinds of trials. 
There are those in which obvious opponents of the regime are ac- 
cused and convicted of plotting its overthrow, black marketing, vio- 
lating foreign exchange laws, spying for foreign powers, and so on. 
There is no reason to doubt that such things happen, that the of- 
fenders are often caught, and that by and large the trials are per- 
fectly straightforward criminal proceedings. There is nothing in the 
least mysterious about confessions in such cases. According to the 
traditional methods of Continental European jurisprudence, an ex- 
haustive pre-trial investigation takes place in which the accused is 
confronted with all the incriminating evidence. If the investigation 
shows the suspect to be innocent, the case is dropped. Hence, prac- 
tically speaking, the fact that a case is brought to trial shows that 
proof of guilt has already been established, and a confession means 
little more than that the accused does not deny it. The trial and 
conviction of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary was an obvious case 
of this kind. The Cardinal made no bones about his hostility to 
the regime, and he admitted that he had been caught in activities 
designed to weaken or overthrow it. 


But there is another class of cases, those in which leading Com- 
munists, holding top positions in the party and the government, are 
arrested and tried on a whole series of charges which normally in- 
clude espionage and sabotage, attempting to restore capitalism, and 
plotting to turn the country over to a foreign power. Why do we 
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say that these cases are different? Clearly, not because of any differ- 
ence of form. These cases, too, are conducted as ordinary criminal 
trials. The difference lies in the fact that here the accused are not 
obvious opponents of the regime, in fact they have but recently been 
responsible and trusted members of it. 


Some people deny that this is a real difference. In cases of 
this kind, they say, the enemies of the regime have merely been 
cleverer. Instead of fighting it from the outside, they have wormed 
their way into it to overthrow it from within. But that is all. Accord- 
ing to this view, trials of this kind—of which the Rajk, Kostov, and 
Slansky trials are the main examples in recent years—are to be 
interpreted in precisely the same way as the Mindszenty-type trial 
analyzed above. 

The difficulty about this view has always seemed to us to be 
that it requires you to believe too much that is simply incredible. 
All of the key figures in trials of this second kind have been veteran 
members of the Communist movement, usually from the days of 
their youth. In most cases, they have suffered for their beliefs and 
activities in ways too numerous to detail. They have worked hard 
for the movement, usually at great personal risk, and have succeeded 
in gaining the respect and confidence of their comrades. No doubt, 
it is conceivable that a fanatical opponent of Communism or perhaps 
even an intelligence service operative could go through all this in 
the hope of some day being in a strategic position to strike a deadly 
blow. But he would have to be a very remarkable person, and the 
idea that every Communist Party has a considerable number of such 
people in its top echelon is too far-fetched to be taken seriously. 
The only alternative hypothesis would seem to be that the accused 
in cases of this kind started out as sincere revolutionaries but after 
their party had achieved success and they had won positions of 
honor and responsibility they changed their minds and sold out to 
the enemy. This seems even less likely than that they were disguised 
opponents from the beginning. Every movement has its careerists 
and potential turncoats (as we in this country know only too well), 
but they show their colors in time of adversity, not of success. 
There is simply no conceivable pattern of motivation which would 
satisfactorily account for widespread selling-out on the part of leaders 
of a regime already firmly established in power. 

We are forced to the conclusion that this second kind of trial 
is different from the first kind. If we are to make sense of it we 
must stop trying to interpret it as an ordinary criminal proceeding 
and instead analyze it in political terms. 

Turning in this direction, we immediately run into a ready- 
made theory. There is, it is said, a continuous struggle for power 
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going on in all Communist-controlled countries. It takes place among 
factions inside the Communist Party and naturally involves the 
top leaders. Every once in a while one group, feeling specially strong 
or specially threatened, pulls off what amounts to a coup by seizing 
its rivals and throwing them in jail. Then in order to justify what 
it has done it invents all sorts of charges, puts the victims through 
what amounts to a mock trial, and finishes by shooting or hanging 
them. 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that this theory, in one 
or another of its many possible variants, is held by the vast majority 
of people in this country today. And yet it has an obvious and fatal 
defect: it completely fails to explain why they confess. Why should 
a person who has been framed stand up in open court and confess 
to a lot of monstrous crimes of which he is quite innocent? The 
proffered answers—mysterious drugs, the Slavic soul, and all the 
rest—serve only to underline the total inadequacy of this frame-up 
theory. 


We conclude, then, that it is impossible to accept the view that 
the accused are simply “guilty as charged”—that is, that they are 
either enemy agents or ordinary turncoats—because that would im- 
ply a pattern of motivation which, while it might occur in a few 
abnormal cases, is incredible when attributed to a more or less 
steady stream of top Communist leaders over a period of years. But 
it is equally impossible to believe that the accused are simple victims 
of a frame-up, because that leaves a crucial element of the problem, 
the confessions, to be explained by alleged causes which are obviously 
either fraudulent or fantastic. The truth must be more complicated 
than either of these explanations would imply. 


Let us approach the problem by a different route. Like all 
other governments, socialist governments are continuously faced with 
the necessity to choose between various possible courses of action. 
It stands to reason that those who have the responsibility of deciding 
do not always agree about what should be done. There must be 
discussions and debates going on all the time. How are they 
resolved? 

There are several possibilities. 


Differences may be ironed out and a policy acceptable to all 
may be agreed upon. This is probably the commonest case. 

There may be one person who is looked up to and in the final 
analysis deferred to by all the others. Lenin was in such a position 
in the Soviet Union until his death, and Stalin has been since the 
late thirties. 


If no single leader commands the full confidence (and hence 
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the loyalty) of all the others, more or less well-defined groups tend 
to form. One succeeds in making its policies prevail; the others try, 
singly or in collaboration, to bring about a change. Note that this 
is not a struggle for power in the vulgar sense in which that term 
is commonly used. It is rather a struggle over policy among those 
in power, and normally it is resolved by the course of events. Policies 
fail and are changed; or they succeed, turning opponents into adher- 
ents. The line-up alters; groups dissolve; the struggle subsides. 

But this is not always the outcome. If the issues are basic, and 
if success or failure will be decided only in the relatively distant 
future, then lines of division may harden, groups may solidify, and 
a deadly serious political struggle may set in, This sort of political 
struggle developed twice in the prewar history of the Soviet Union: 
once in the twenties over the issue of world revolution versus social- 
ism in one country, and again in the thirties over the rate of indus- 
trialization and collectivization. 


It is characteristic of such a struggle that both sides should be 
passionately convinced that the whole future of the regime is at 
stake, and it is easy to see why those who are losing out should be 
driven to more and more desperate expedients in an effort to prevent 
what they can only regard as the threat of disaster. In this context, 
it is possible to understand acts which otherwise wou!d be totally 
incomprehensible. A perfectly sincere revolutionary may feel that 
he is not only allowed but actually duty-bound to make alliances 
with enemies of the regime. His intention, of course, is to use them 
for his own ends, just as theirs is to use him. But if he fails, his 
intentions will not save him. Objectively, he is putting himself in 
the ranks of those who are working to overthrow the regime. Objec- 
tively, he becomes a part of a conspiracy, and he can hardly expect 
to escape responsibility for all its acts and purposes. 


This is naturally the way the matter appears to the group which 
succeeds in winning the struggle and in putting its policies into 
effect. The losers have simply sold out and are playing a counter- 
revolutionary game. And when this is expressed in the legal language 
of criminal indictments, the principle that a person must be presumed 
to have intended the natural consequences of his acts is thoroughly 
and consistently applied. 

But why do they confess? 


Here we must remember that both parties to the political 
struggle are trained Marxists who are accustomed to judging people 
and acts, not by their intentions or their sincerity, but by what they 
actually accomplish. The losers, looking backwards, are likely to 
see the whole affair in much the same light as the winners. They can 
see that instead of using the enemies of the regime they were used 
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by the enemies of the regime. And since subjectively they remain 
revolutionaries, the only logical course for them is to confess and 
repent in the hope of undoing some of the harm they have done. 
This whole attitude was given classic expression in Bukharin’s final 
statement to the court: 


For three months I refused to say anything. Then I began 
to testify. Why? Because while in prison I made a revaluation 
of my entire past. For when you ask yourself: “If you must die, 
what are you dying for?”—an absolutely black vacuity suddenly 
rises before you with startling vividness. There was nothing to 
die for, if one wanted to die unrepented. 


This is the attitude of a Marxist who recognizes right up to 
the last that his responsibility to history is in no way cancelled by 
the mistakes, miscalculations, and failures of the past. A real enemy 
of the revolution and of socialism would use the prisoner’s dock as 
a forum from which to denounce the regime and all its works. A 
framed man would repudiate his pre-trial confessions. Only a person 
who remains subjectively true to his principles but whom the politi- 
cal struggle has led into objective betrayal will confess and repent 
in open court. 


Finally, why are the leading figures among the accused con- 
demned to death? Partly, of course, as a deterrent to others. But 
there is an even more important reason. As long as there is a danger 
of war and invasion—and it must be remembered that all the big 
trials have taken place in periods of this kind—a deposed leader 
must be looked upon by the government in power as a potential 
Quisling around whom opposition and enemy forces would rally if 
the opportunity offered. 


We have sketched a pattern of explanation which we think 
hangs together both logically and psychologically, and which, if we 
allow for all the possible variations of detail and emphasis, applies 
not only to the Moscow trials of the thirties but also to the postwar 
trials in the Peoples’ Democracies. The issues at stake in the Soviet 
Union were, as already noted, socialism in one country versus world 
revolution, and the rate of industrialization and collectivization. In 
the recent cases, available evidence seems to indicate, they have been 
the nature of relations between the USSR and the smaller socialist 
countries, and the policy to be adopted in the face of the United 
States drive for world domination. 


This is not the place to discuss these issues, but surely no dis- 
cussion is necessary to demonstrate their importance or urgency. 
Moreover, there is ample evidence apart from the trials themselves 
that these issues have given rise to division and struggle within the 
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world Communist movement. Titoism proves it as regards the nature 
of relations between the USSR and the smaller socialist countries, 
and it seems reasonably clear that this was the basic issue in both 
the Rajk and Kostov cases (quite possibly also in the Clementis 
case). It is not so obvious that a struggle has been going on over the 
appropriate policy to be pursued in the face of the United States 
drive for world domination; but we have little doubt that this is 
the inner meaning of the split in the French Communist Party which 
led to the expulsion of Marty and Tillon, and that it accounts 
for Stalin’s heavy emphasis (in his Bolshevik article published on the 
eve of the XIXth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party) on the 
inevitability of conflicts and wars among capitalist powers—an em- 
phasis which must have been designed to counteract the views and 
policy recommendations of those who regard global war between 
the capitalist and socialist camps as inevitable, if not already under 
way. It is quite possible that some of the accused in the recent 
Czech trials, perhaps including Slansky himself, belonged to this 
group. 


If we turn from the meaning of the trials to their conduct, we 
enter an entirely different realm. Here are no subtleties or niceties, 
none of the ambiguities which are so characteristic of real life. There 
are periods—as Americans are beginning to realize, perhaps for the 
first time since their own revolution—when the dividing line be- 
tween opposition and treason is narrow and shifting, when caution 
shades over into sabotage and audacity into provocation. But for the 
state prosecutor all such dialectical relations are anathema. A crim- 
inal has nothing but base motives, intentions are always definite, 
actions unequivocal. Moreover, since the trials have the political 
function of discrediting the accused, the prosecution does its utmost 
to multiply the number of crimes which are supposed to have been 
committed and fills the record with defamatory statements and in- 
nuendoes. The conventions of the law and the exigencies of politics 
succeed in making an historical tragedy appear as a mixture of 
sordid crime and arrogant mendacity. 


It is always painful in the extreme to read the reports of these 
trials, and this fact alone has doubtless discouraged many people 
from even attempting to understand their deeper meaning. Is it 
not a familiar experience after one of the trials to read in the liberal 
press that, whatever the truth or falsity of the accusations and con- 
fessions, the whole proceeding reveals that in the socialist countries 
regimes are based on deceit and violence, that the mere possibility 
of such happenings puts these regimes beyond the pale of humanity 
and morality? 
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We certainly would not deny that the trials give evidence of 
a systematic practice of deceit and violence, not énly by the oppon- 
ents of the regimes but also by the regimes themselves, But does 
this give us, does it give any one, the right to condemn them? The 
American ruling class—speaking through its preachers and professors, 
its judges and journalists—fairly screams at us that it not only gives 
us the right to condemn, it imposes upon us the sacred duty to 
condemn. 


But before you exercise the right or accept the duty, stop a 
moment and think. Do you know of any regime in history that is 
not based on deceit and violence? Need we remind you of the 
foundations of the present regime in Britain, which we, along with 
many of our countrymen, consider to be in important ways the 
most democratic in the world? Need we remind you of the colonial 
slavery of hundreds of millions? Of the depopulation of Ireland? 
Of the stunting of whole generations of free-born British workers? 
Of the dozens of wars, large and small, which the British ruling 
class has waged in its own interests and at the cost of countless 
human lives? 


Need we remind you of the foundations of the regime which 
makes its headquarters in Washington and which is leading a crusade 
to free the world of all traces of the socialist heresy? Of the way 
the native Indians were first tricked out of their land and then 
hunted down like wild beasts? Of the way the Negroes of Africa 
were kidnapped and enslaved to pick the cotton that brought wealth 
to a tiny minority? Of the Revolution and the Civil War and the 
two World Wars in which we have shown ourselves to be adepts 
in the art of mass slaughter, fratricidal and otherwise? 


It would be comforting to be able to argue that all this is 
history, that the world is more civilized now and should apply higher 
moral standards than it used to. But every day’s newspaper brings 
crushing evidence to the contrary. In the month following the trial 
and execution of eleven Czech Communist leaders, French gen- 
darmes slaughtered more than fifty Moroccans who were demon- 
strating against French rule. Are Czech Communists to be weighed 
in a different moral scale from Moroccan workers? Or has the 
liberal press put the Fourth Republic beyond the pale of humanity 
and morality? How many entirely innocent North Koreans were 
burned or blasted to death by American airmen acting on official 
orders of the United States government during the period of the 
Slansky trial? No one knows exactly, but it would be safe to put 
the figure at many times eleven. What regime is spending billions 
of dollars a year in the development of bombs which, it is said, 
will make the bomb that killed 248,000 Japanese seem like a fire- 
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cracker by comparison? In which country, within the last few months, 
did a presidential candidate promise peace and immediately upon 
taking office set about spreading war? 


But there is no need to multiply examples; to those who do not 
deliberately shut their eyes the facts are all too obvious. The truth 
is that all regimes are historically based on and currently practice 
deception and violence. 


We have a right to hate violence, and, if we are prepared to 
draw all the consequences, even to condemn it. But we must remem- 
ber that condemning violence means condemning all regimes impar- 
tially, not just some that don’t practice violence according to our 
rules. It means in fact becoming a thorough-going pacifist and non- 
resister. Most of us respect such a person for his consistency and 
courage, but we know that pacifism, for all its admirable qualities, 
is a withdrawal from history, not a form of struggle for a better 
future. 


We can, of course, judge regimes by the quantity of violence 
they commit. It obviously makes good sense to say, for example, that 
a Tamerlane, who drowned his world in blood, was worse than an 
Asoka, who, though gaining an empire by violence, is said to have 
governed it according to the principles of “non-violence” and “friend- 
liness.” The criterion is a hard one to apply in an age of universal 
violence like ours, but if it were possible to make the necessary 
quantitative measurements we venture to guess that the Soviet-bloc 
countries would come off pretty well in comparison to their “free- 
world” counterparts. Surely Greece has put to death more opponents 
of the regime in the years since World War II than any two of 
its Soviet-bloc neighbors. The fact that eleven Czechs were executed 
in December was given banner headlines all over the United States, 
but even the New York Times (February 5th) gave cnly six lines 
on an inside page to the following AP dispatch from Formosa: 


Seven men convicted as Communist agents were executed 
here today. This raised to ninety-seven the number put to death 
since November 26. 


And as regards the leaders of the two camps, it is certain that in 
the last eight years the United States has been responsible for killing 
a vastly greater number of human beings than has the Soviet Union. 

We would not argue, however, that the quantitative question, 
even if it were possible to answer it with precision, is the crucial 
one. In the last analysis, those who hate violence must judge it by 
an entirely different standard—they must ask whether violence is 
used to perpetuate a state of affairs in which violence is inevitable, 
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or whether it is used in the interests of creating a truly human society 
from which it will be possible at long last to banish violence al- 
together. 


So far as the United States and its allies are concerned, there 
is unfortunately no doubt about the answer. Our country is preparing 
to practice violence on a hitherto undreamed-of scale to preserve 
a social order which in the space of four decades has already pro- 
duced the greatest orgy of violence in the whole long and violent 
history of the human race. Capitalism, the organization of society 
according to the barbaric principle of private profit, is the scourge 
of mankind; and violence designed to preserve it is doubly damned, 
once for itself and once for its purpose. 

Those of us who have socialism in our bones, who believe that 
a truly human society can be erected only on the basis of common 
ownership and economic planning, must necessarily judge the vio- 
lence of the socialist countries differently. We hate it, as we hate 
all violence; we would have vastly preferred to have the building 
of the new-economy take place peacefully and painlessly, as it could 
have if the advanced countries had led the way. But history—which, 
as Friedrich Engels once said, is a most cruel goddess—decreed that 
the economic foundations of the society of the future must be laid 
in backward countries, not only without the assistance of the ad- 
vanced countries but against their ruthless and implacable resistance. 
It was thereby rendered inevitable that the process should be diffi- 
cult, painful, and violent. But the process does go forward—of that 
the majestic successes of the Soviet economy, despite all the strains 
and trials to which it has been subjected in these years of Hot and 
Cold Wars, is irrefutable proof—and the hopes of mankind for a 
better future go with it. For the first time in history we can say 
that violence is being used to protect regimes which are doing their 
utmost to create a society which will be able to dispense with violence. 
That makes all the difference. 


We do not draw the conclusion that one must justify everything 
that happens in the socialist countries. The new society is being born 
under the most difficult conditions. It is, as Marx predicted it 
would be, “stamped with the birthmarks of the old society from 
whose womb it emerges.” Its leaders are mere human beings, with 
limited equipment and working under terrific pressures. It is bound 
to commit stupidities, mistakes, excesses. And we think it is a service 
to the cause of socialism to say these things quite frankly, to criticize 
what seems to deserve criticism, to condemn what seems inexcusable. 


The conclusion we do draw is that it is absolutely impermissible 
to denounce the socialist regimes as a whole. To do so is to reject 
the most promising venture on which the human race has yet em- 
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barked. As far as the socialist countries are concerned we would 
substitute for the old proverb “to understand all is to forgive all” 
a new one, “to understand all is to have hope for the future of 
humanity.” Is there anything more important for Americans today? 
One final word: A very large part of what is unattractive or 
ugly about the socialist countries is due to the fact that the American 
ruling class has never ceased to try to destroy them, and is now 
waging war on an ever-expanding scale for precisely that purpose. 
Does it not follow that only he has a moral right to criticize the 
socialist countries who does everything within his power to reorient 

American policy toward peace and coexistence? 
February 15, 1953 





I should very much like to see Communism tried for awhile be- 
fore we give up civilization as a purely pathological phenomenon. At 
any rate, it can hardly produce worse results than Capitalism. 


—George Bernard Shaw 





The final nihilism is not the desire to subordinate everything to 

a given end but the desire to sacrifice one’s self without having an 
end to believe in. 

—E. H. Carr, in New York Times Book Review, 

March 24, 1951 





Prosecutors Told of Peril to Courts 
Hear Subversives May Try to Clog Them by Appeals 
—New York Herald Tribune, December 10, 1952 


Always the troublemakers! 
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MARXISM AND LITERATURE 


BY F. O. MATTHIESSEN 


In the article devoted to F. O. Matthiessen’s labor and political activities, 
in the Matthiessen memorial issue of MR (October 1950), the following 
passage occurs: “He agreed to appear as a defense witness in the Foley 
Square trial of the Communist leaders [the first trial of Communists under 
the Smith Act] and prepared a brief paper on ‘Marxism and Literature’ as a 
basis for his evidence. But the rulings of the presiding judge forced the 
defense to give up its original intention of presenting a rounded picture of 
Marxism as a body of ideas, and Matty was never called.” At the time, we 
were unable to locate this paper and assumed that it must have been lost 
or destroyed. Recently, however, a copy was found and made available to 
MR for publication, At a time when the witch hunt in the colleges and 
universities is reaching new heights, we commend to the attention of educa- 
tors and witch hunters alike this calm appraisal of the importance of Marxism 
by a great critic and teacher. —Tue Epirors 


The only portion of the indictment where my testimony could 
have any relevance would be in relation to the teaching of “the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism” through books and classes. In that 
connection two points should be made: (1) that these “principles” 
are very different from what the indictment implies, and (2) that 
no “principles” can be stamped out by suppression, and that it is 
against the whole American tradition of freedom of thought and ex- 
pression even to attempt such suppression. The second of these points 
has already been well argued by the Civil Liberties Union, so I 
shall confine my remarks here to the first. 


I would argue that “the principles of Marxism-Leninism” are 
revolutionary primarily because Marx and Engels were two of the 
most profound thinkers of the nineteenth century. They were pioneers 
in grasping the fact that the industrial revolution had brought 
about—and would continue to bring about—revolutionary changes 
in the whole structure of society. By cutting through political as- 
sumptions to economic realities, they revolutionized the way in which 
thinking men regarded modern society. For example, consider the 
testimony of Henry Adams, grandson and great grandson of two 
Presidents of the United States: “Sooner or later the process of 
education would have to deal with Karl Marx much more than with 
Professor Bowen of Harvard College.” Or again, referring to how 
he responded to his age by becoming a Darwinist, he continued: 
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“By rights, he [that is, Adams himself] should have been also a 
Marxist, but some narrow trait of the New England nature seemed 
to blight socialism, and he tried in vain to make himself a convert.” 


Since Adams’ time “the principles of Marxism-Leninism” have 
become so inextricably a part of general thought that it would be 
impossible to excise them. Educated men of the twentieth century 
have drawn upon them in the same spirit that they have drawn 
upon whatever other science and philosophy can enable them to 
understand our world. Marxism-Leninism has furnished valuable 
tools of analysis to many American thinkers and scholars. To cite 
two leading examples: Thorstein Veblen, probably our greatest con- 
tributor to sociological theory, and Vernon Parrington, whose Main 
Currents of American Thought has been the most influential book 
for students of our intellectual history during the past two decades. 
In reading Veblen one can see how Marx’s insights challenged him 
again and again to formulate different conclusions of his own. The 
year after Parrington had published his Pulitzer prize-winning vol- 
umes, he made a summary of his intellectual position in which he 
said: “I was a good deal of a Marxian.” To be sure, he was even 
more of a Jeffersonian, but he recognized that there were many 
areas in which our revolutionary tradition and the European revo- 
lutionary tradition were in accord, that a modern American could 
learn from Marx and the Russian Revolution as Jefferson had 
learned from Rousseau and the French Revolution. 


This implied what younger American scholars like myself who 
have been influenced by Veblen and Parrington and who have also 
lived through the nineteen-thirties and -forties should well know: 
that the one best way to avoid a further revolution in this country 
is to meet the challenge of Marxism by continual further extensions 
of economic democracy at home. I am a Christian, and consequently, 
though a socialist, I have never been a Marxist in any sense. But as 
a student primarily of literature and cultural history, my debt to 
Marxism-Leninism has been great and inescapable. As Professor 
Howard Mumford Jones has summed up the influence of this body 
of thought in his recent book, The Theory of American Literature: 
“What Marxian interpretation has done, it seems to me, notably in 
the instances of V. F. Calverton, Granville Hicks, and Bernard 
Smith, has been to compel the academic historian to remember that 
the bibliographical and aesthetic worlds are set in universes of eco- 
nomic and social discourse, to remember that taste is not a private 
matter but a public charge, and, particularly in the American field, 
to include in literary history much that was once regarded as beneath 
the dignity of scholarship.” 


The value of Marxism-Leninism for my own thought has lain 
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chiefly in its rigorous insistence upon the primary importance of 
economic factors in society, in driving home the fact that unless the 
problems rising from the economic inequalities in our modern indus- 
trialized society were better solved we could not continue to build 
democracy. As a deep admirer of Walt Whitman, I believe that 
“man becomes free not by realizing himself in opposition to society 
but by realizing himself through society.” That sentence might have 
been written by Whitman, but it was actually written by Christopher 
Caudwell, a young English Marxist who was killed fighting for the 
Loyalists in Spain. His book, Illusion and Reality, has been one of 
the strong critical influences upon younger students and writers in 
the past decade. Marxism-Leninism continues to be the ground- 
base of much of the best social and cultural thought of our century. 
No educated American can afford to be ignorant of it, or fail to 
realize that there is much common ground between its “principles” 
and any dynamic and growing democracy. 





HARDSHIP AMONG THE VANDERBILTS 


The youngest and prettiest daughter, Grace, made her debut in 
1895. . . . Cornelius Vanderbilt, son of Cornelius Vanderbilt 3d, then 
head of the family, was beginning to learn the railroad business, 
from which the family fortune was derived. 

The attachment which quickly developed between the two young 
people was violently opposed by the elder Vanderbilts, but a year 
later they were married without the knowledge of the young man’s 
parents. He was never forgiven. When the elder Vanderbilt died, it 
was learned that he had cut off his son with $1,500,000. 

—From Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 
obituary, New York Herald Trib- 
une, January 9, 1953. 





A map of the world that does not include Utopia is not worth 
even glancing at, for it leaves out the one country at which Human- 
ity is always landing. And when Humanity lands there, it looks out, 
and, seeing a better country, sets sail. Progress is the realization of 
Utopias. 


—Oscar Wilde, The Soul of Man Under Socialism 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF KARL MARX 


In the early 1860s, Laura and Jenny Marx caught their father in a 
jovial mood and had him play “Confessions,” a game popular at that time. 
His answers were written in English and several of them are clearly in 
the gay spirit of the occasion. For example: Your favorite dish? Fish (be- 
cause it rhymes with dish) ; your favorite flower? Daphne (a kind of laurel— 
or Laura), Others, however, are just as clearly serious and reflect the true 
character of the man. 


This is taken from D. Ryazanoff’s Karl Marx: Man, Thinker, and Revo- 
lutionist—Tue Epitors 


Confessions 


Your favorite virtue — Simplicity 

Your favorite virtue in man — Strength 

Your favorite virtue in woman — Weakness 
Your chief characteristic — Singleness of Purpose 
Your idea of happiness — To fight 

Your idea of misery — Submission 

The vice you excuse most — Gullibility 

The vice you detest most — Servility 


Your pet aversion — Martin Tupper [the Eddie Guest of England 
about 1860] 


Favorite occupation — Bookworming 
Poet — Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Goethe 
Prose writer — Diderot 

Hero — Spartacus, Kepler 


Heroine — Gretchen 

Fiower — Daphne 

Color — Red 

Name — Laura, Jenny 

Dish — Fish 

Favorite mixim — Nihil humanum a me alienum puto (I regard 


nothing human as alien to me.) 
Favorite motto — De omnibus dubitandum (To doubt everything) 
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THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN THE USSR 


BY JOSHUA KUNITZ 


In recent months the newspapers and the airwaves have been full of 
charges, denials, and countercharges concerning the treatment of Jews in 
the Soviet-bloc countries. At the same time there has been an almost total 
absence of dispassionate analysis of the Jewish problem in the USSR--or 
even, for that matter, of recognition that there is such a problem. Enemies 
of the Soviet Union have contended that the Soviet leadership is using the 
Jews as pawns in the Cold War; friends of the Soviet Union have tended 
to counter with the charge of malicious anti-Soviet lies and propaganda. 
But there is a very real Jewish problem in the USSR. It has its roots in the 
war against Nazi Germany, and for that very reason it is one of the most 
poignant tragedies of our time, No one is better equipped than Joshua 
Kunitz, a profound student of both Russian and Jewish history, to tell this 
story. In the article below, and in one to follow in next month’s issuc, he 
has done so with dignity and feeling. We commend Dr. Kunitz’s analysis 
to MR readers. After both articles have appeared in the magazine, they 
will be published separately as a pamphlet—Tue Eprrors. 


Part I 
The Spread of Anti-Semitism 


The spread of popular anti-Semitism in the USSR during and 
after the war can now be taken as an established fact. The evidence 
is unimpeachable. The witnesses are Soviet-Yiddish writers. Their 
testimony can be found in their works published in the Soviet Union 
during and after the war, It is valid testimony. As every student of 
literature knows, the arts, especially imaginative literature, provide 
incomparably better insights into the subterranean feelings, moods, 
passions, fears, hopes, and resentments of a people than do official 
statements by leaders or officially slanted reports in newspapers. This 
is particularly true in countries and periods of severe censorship and 
governmental vigilance. In Russia it has always been the case, 
whether before or after the Revolution. 


Generally, the people’s hidden feelings find fuller expression in 
Joshua Kunitz is the author of several books on the Soviet Union and on 
Russian literature, including Dawn Over Samarkand (1935) and Russia: 
The Giant That Came Last (1947). 
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the literatures produced in the little-known languages of the national 
minorities than in the universally known language of the prepon- 
derant majority, and in the figurative language of poetry than in 
the direct language of prose. Thus, while it is true that Soviet- 
Russian literature of the war years contains no evidence of anti- 
Semitism, Jewish reactions as reflected in Soviet-Yiddish literature 
reveal a startlingly different picture. 


Take, for example, this episode from Perez Markish’s superb 
epic poem “War” (Milkhome), published in Moscow in 1948 (the 
parts quoted below first appeared separately in 1943): It is the 
early part of the war. A group of Soviet soldiers cut off from their 
regiment are sitting in a forest, talking. Among them is one Jew, 
a Communist. Originally from the autonomous Jewish Republic of 
Biro-Bidjan, he was a student in Moscow when the war broke out. 
He joined the army immediately as a volunteer. A brave and po- 
litically educated soldier, he was elected by his comrades as party 
organizer of their section. Since neither his name, Ovadis, nor his 
looks, fair and blue-eyed, are recognizably Jewish, some of the sol- 
diers gathered in the forest take him for a Russian. 


The soldiers talk about the war and the hardships it has brought 
upon the country. One soldier drawls lazily: 


War! But Jews—you don’t see them on any of the fronts! 

People say the Jews are hiding out somewhere; 

They say that Jews loaded with sacks crowd all the trains; 

They say the Jewish sacks ’re so stuffed they can’t be 
budged; 

They say that everywhere the roads are jammed with Jews 
and Jews. 


And you—you have to fight and give your life for them. 


Only one of the Russians in the group, a Communist, twits the 
fellow, saying that he sounds like an echo of a Nazi leaflet. “Well, 
people say,” the fellow throws back, “this is a free country.” 


“But what do you say?” broke in Ovadis, 
Peering sharply into the speaker’s eyes. 


“Are you a Jew, then, that you speak up for them?” 


“A Jew!” Ovadis said, and straightened stiff, 

“A Jew! Mark well—A Jew from Biro-Bidjan! 

Want more?” Tossing his words like daggers, 

Ovadis took a step toward the startled man. 

“My name is Abraham, a name I got from grandad!” 
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He did not want to start a bloody fight. 

He only sized the fellow up from head to toe 

And pressed the automatic rifle grimly in his hand, 

And, white with rage, he let it down again. 

The mordant tragic truth stabbed at his heart 

And made it taut with pain: 

His job was not alone to fight the German foe, 

But also him, right here, who asks: “Are you a Jew?”.... 

To keep a wakeful eye on him who says—“They say .. . 
they say... .” 


And here is the testimony of another famous Yiddish-Soviet 
poet, Ezra Fininberg (1899-1946). When the Nazis invaded the 
USSR, Fininberg, though he was 42 years old, volunteered for the 
army. He fought at the defenses of Moscow, his city. He was wounded, 
lost four fingers through frostbite, had his health undermined, spent 
almost two years in hospitals, and returned to Moscow late in 1943. 
At a reception given to him by the Jewish community in that city, 
he read a magnificent long poem, entitled My Report. Here is a 
stanza which shows, in its vehement assertion of his Semitism, an 
awareness of surrounding anti-Semitism: 


And he who says that I, that I am stranger here, 

Who stares at me in bitterness, in venom and contempt— 

The devil knows him; Ah! may the devil take him— 

If it can’t be mine, my comrade’s gun will rake him. 

My folk, my Jewish folk, in silken bloody shirt, 

From centuries afar the peoples greet you. 

I’m proud, my folk—My voice is clear, emphatic! 

Yea, I am a Jew—my face, my walk, my very heart—Semitic! 





One could cite many similar examples. Indeed, the whole Yiddish 
literature of the period, including the newspapers, was permeated 
with a subtle, though rarely explicit, awareness of the poison of 
prejudice in the atmosphere. 


Reasons for the Spread of Anti-Semitism 


What were the circumstances, the historic forces that brought 
on the unexpected and extraordinary recrudescence of anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union during the war years? 


It should be remembered that up to the Revolution Russia was 
the classic land of Great Russian chauvinism on the one hand, and 
of Jewish persecution, pogroms, and ritual murder trials on the 
other. It should be remembered that during the Revolution and the 
Civil War, anti-Jewish propaganda was the stock in trade of every 
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enemy of the Revolution, and that Jewish pogroms in those years, 
especially in the Ukraine under the Whites, resulted in hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish dead and in scores of millions of rubles’ worth 
of Jewish property destroyed. It should be remembered that the 
emergence of Jews as an important factor in the Soviet government 
and in all economic, social, cultural, and trade union institutions, as 
well as the prominence of the Jewish traders and speculators during 
the NEP period, added fuel to the secret counter-revolutionary and 
anti-Semitic propaganda, a propaganda that never subsided until 
about the middle of the first Five Year Plan, that is the beginning 
of the thirties. Even the struggle against Trotskyism was used by 
many secret enemies of the Revolution as a cover for anti-Semitic 
propaganda; and so were the purge trials of the middle thirties. 

The Soviet government combatted anti-Semitism in every pos- 
sible way—through legal enactments, administrative pressures, penal 
institutions, party propaganda, the arts, the press, the theater, the 
cinema, as well as through the “productivization” of the Jewish 
masses, that is, through turning them into workers and farmers and 
productive professionals, Up to the war the Soviet record on this 
score was magnificent, unmatched. If not entirely uprooted, anti- 
Semitism was at least driven underground. 


But underground in the most backward sections of the popula- 
tion, it persisted and only waited for an opportunity to raise its head 
once more. The war with its unspeakable hardships and horrors pro- 
vided the opportunity. People in distress yearned for a scapegoat 
a primitive yearning, but universal and very real. And again the 
Jewish minority fulfilled its historic role. Somehow, the Jew was re- 
sponsible for the country’s suffering, somehow the Jew was to blame 
for the war! Somehow he did not bear his full share of the common 
burden. As any Jew familiar with his people’s millenial history knows, 
this was not an abnormal phenomenon—it was quite normal. 





There was another factor that contributed mightily to the spread 
of anti-Jewish sentiment—the annexation by the USSR of Western 
Ukraine, Western Bielorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, and Bes- 
sarabia (1939-1940). This brought into the Soviet fold somewhere 
between twenty and twenty-five million new citizens—new citizens 
but with old anti-Semitic traditions. Prior to the annexations, all of 
these people had lived under semi-fascist regimes, notorious for their 
Judophobia, especially Poland; and obviously the period of twenty 
months to one year during which these people lived under the Soviet 
flag before the Nazi invasion couldn’t possibly have cured them of 
their old malaise. The Nazis who had put a premium on anti-Sem- 
itism certainly did not cure them. Since their re-incorporation into 
the Soviet Union occurred only in 1943 and after, it would simply 
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be flying in the face of probability to imagine that all of them were, 
by a mere change in allegiance, turned into Judophiles. Undoubtedly, 
their incorporation increased the number of anti-Semites in the Soviet 
Union by many millions, and undoubtedly, too, the ingestion of these 
millions of carriers of the anti-Semitic virus could not but affect 
to a considerable extent the whole Soviet organism. 


But that was not all. The Nazis occupied also the old Soviet 
sections of Bielorussia and the Ukraine, as well as most of the north- 
ern Caucasus, the whole of the Crimea, and a large part of central 
Russia. It stands to reason that whatever vestiges of anti-Semitic 
sentiment lay hidden in these areas came to the surface and were 
revitalized under the impact of Nazi propaganda. 


Worse still, in the occupied areas, the Nazis operated special 
schools for the purpose of indoctrinating youngsters with their racist 
anti-Jewish ideology. By offering extra rations to the children who 
patronized these schools, they managed to lure appreciable numbers. 
The evil seeds they implanted in the minds of the youngsters bore 
evil fruit, which Soviet education has been trying to eradicate ever 
since. 


Besides the Nazis, the newly incorporated fascists, and many 
backward and highly nationalistic Great Russians, the Jews them- 
selves, it must be admitted, contributed their share toward the 
growth of anti-Semitic sentiment among the Soviet masses. Not the 
Jews who had lived in the Soviet Union since 1917, but the Jews 
from the recently annexed territorics—the 1.7 million Polish, Lithu- 
anian, Rumanian, and Latvian Jews who had come under the Soviet 
flag in 1939-1941 either as new citizens or as refugees. 


From the very beginning these people were quite unhappy under 
Soviet rule. 


To them the Soviet Union, though in some respects preferable 
to the anti-Semitic regimes they had known before, and a welcome 
haven, they had hoped, from the Nazi beasts, was yet in no way a 
Jewish utopia. Everything in the Soviet way of life was alien to 
them, and much downright objectionable. As among the Russian 
Jews in 1917, so among these Jews the workers adapted themselves 
with relative ease, but the non-workers, the great majority, once the 
Nazi menace was left behind, began to chafe. Petty tradesmen, spec- 
ulators, luftmenshen, they could find no legitimate employment for 
their traditional occupations in Soviet society. 

To the many devout Zionists among them, the Soviet Union’s re- 
pression of Zionist activities as inimical to Soviet-socialist ideology, 
constituted a major source of irritation. Then, too, a great many of 
the intellectuals and the working class leaders among these Jews 
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had long been associated with the social-democratic and bundist 
movements, and as such were ancient foes of Bolshevism and Lenin- 
ism-Stalinism. 

It is little to be wondered at that few of these new Soviet citi- 
zens and refugees had any deep love, or attachment, or sense of 
loyalty to the Soviet Union. The USSR was not their country; its 
ideology was not their ideology; and its way of life was not their 
way of life. For the Jew, they felt, the USSR, like any other country 
except the Promised Land, was also exile, goluth. Most of them 
were under Soviet rule without having had a choice in the matter, 
while those who came in voluntarily as refugees were soon so over- 
whelmed by the hardships of life as refugees that, incredible as it 
now seems, a considerable number were actually ready to turn back 
and try to live under the Nazis in Western Poland. 


With the Nazi invasion, their situation grew even more tragic. 
Those who were not slaughtered by the Nazis, found themselves 
scattered in Siberia, Central Asia, and other parts of the Union. Life 
was hard. Many became demoralized. 


Had all these Jewish evacuees and refugees been able to con- 
tinue living peacefully under the Soviet flag in the places where they 
had lived before, they, like the Soviet Jews three decades earlier, 
would have gradually adjusted themselves, together with their non- 
Jewish neighbors, to the Soviet ways and standards of life. But they 
were caught in a war not of their making. As involuntary refugees 
and evacuees, they were thrown into utterly strange, remote, and 
wholly socialized regions, forced to live among people whom they did 
not understand and who did not understand them, and confronted 
by a whole system of mores, ethics, and laws which ran counter to 
everything they had known in the past. Yet somehow, in order to 
survive, they had to adapt themselves without delay. Many found 
it impossible. Most turned sullenly anti-Soviet. 


Far to the west, on a thousand mile battle front the Soviet 
armies, including hundreds of thousands of Soviet Jewish youths, 
were bleeding and dying to rid the world of the Nazi plague. It 
should be remembered that among the Soviet generals fighting the 
Nazis, 313 were Jews. It should also be remembered that although 
the Jews comprised only about 2 percent of the Soviet population, 
they took fourth place among all the national groups decorated for 
gallantry in the war against the Nazis, with the astounding number 
of 185,000 Jewish soldiers cited for bravery by the Soviet High 
Command. Nor should one forget, that still farther to the west 
numerous Polish-Jewish and Lithuanian-Jewish partisan groups, some 
under Zionist leadership, were waging heroic guerilla war against 
the invader. In Vilna, Grodno, Bialystock, Bendin, Cracow, Tarnopol, 
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Chestochowa, Stryj and, above all, in Warsaw, the Jews in the 
ghetto, the kinsmen of the refugees and evacuees in Central Asia 
and Siberia, were staging epic uprisings against the torturers of the 
Jewish people; yes, even in the charnel houses of Treblinka, Sobitor, 
and others. 

Near their own homes, in their own forests and swamps, on their 
own city streets, the Polish and Lithuanian Jews once aroused to 
the peril fought magnificently in the common struggle against the 
common foe. But in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, and Siberia, the Jew- 
ish refugees and evacuees, torn from their homes, embittered, de- 
moralized, were, at least physically, “hardly aware that a war was 
going on.” They traded, they worked, they griped. They dealt on 
the black market. They antagonized the authorities. They aroused 
the dislike of many Soviet people who, while resorting to their serv- 
ices, nevertheless feared and resented them, all the more so because 
they were alien in manner, language, and outlook. 

Can one blame these Jews? Hardly. They were victims of tragic 
circumstances. Can one blame the Russians? No. Their reaction was 
no more negative than that of many a Soviet Jew. We must remem- 
ber that even in Israel, demoralized immigrants, refugees, and DPs, 
having brought with them some of the same disturbing attitudes and 
traits, have stirred up similar fears among the old, idealistic Israeli 
settlers. Even in the Jewish homeland, these dealers on the black 
market are regarded as serious threats to the state and are cordially 
disliked and severely punished. It was all very regrettable, but quite 
unavoidable. 


The Growth of Jewish Nationalism 


A vastly augmented feeling of nationalism among all Soviet 
peoples manifested itself in the course of the war. It was a spon- 
taneous reaction to Nazi barbarism and the myth of German racial 
and cultural superiority. The Soviet government, forced by the ex- 
igencies of the great struggle, seized upon this spontaneous reaction 
and deliberately fanned it into the incandescent patriotic flame 
which was ultimately to destroy the Nazis—but not without, at the 
same time, undermining the ethnic harmony that had always dis- 
tinguished Soviet policy. 

While, in its determination to tap the spiritual resources of the 
entire Soviet population, the Soviet government did not hesitate to 
direct its appeals to the national, racial, and even religious sentiments 
of all of the Soviet peoples, including of course the Jews, it was 
the Slav peoples, the Ukrainians, Bielorussians, and Great Russians, 
toward whom it directed its most stirring appeals, That was natural 
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and inevitable. The three Slav peoples together comprise more than 
eighty percent of the total Soviet population. The bonds of history, 
language, religion, and culture are stronger among them than among 
the other Soviet peoples. Too, their countries were the first to be 
ravaged by the Nazis, and their populations were the first to rise 
in holy wrath against the invader. In a way, because of the facts of 
geography, the whole war assumed the character of a titanic struggle 
between the Slavs and the Teutons. And of necessity, the Soviet 
government oriented itself mainly toward the Slavs. 


It was natural and inevitable, too, that of the three Slav peoples 
it was the Great Russians who were courted most assiduously and 
who responded to the courtship most enthusiastically. The Great 
Russian nation, comprising almost sixty percent of the total Soviet 
population, was the colossus on whose mighty shoulders the major 
part of the burden of crushing the Nazi hordes fell. Small wonder 
everything Russian became the subject of universal laudation and 
sentimentalization. Everybody, from Stalin down, sang praises to 
Russia—the Russian language, history, achievement; the Russian 
landscape, the Russian rifle, the Russian writers, the Russian theater, 
Russian music, Russian artillery, and even some Russian tsars and 
saints. “Russia,” exulted the poet Nikolai Tikhanov, “is our joy 
and our liberty, our past and our future, our heart and our soul. 
Russia was, is, and shall be. Her life is our life, and as our people 
is immortal, so is Russia immortal.” On May 24, 1945, at a Kremlin 
banquet for Red Army commanders, Stalin proposed the following 
toast to the Russian people: 


I should like to propose a toast to the health of our Soviet 
people and above all of our Russian people. I drink in particular 
to the health of the Russian people because it is the most out- 
standing of all the nations of the Soviet Union. . . . Our gov- 
ernment committed more than a few mistakes, and we had some 
bad moments in 1941 and 1942. Another people might have told 
the government: “Get out, we'll put some other government in 
charge.” . . . But the Russian people chose not to do so, for it 
believed in the adequacy of its government’s policy, and it ac- 
cepted sacrifices as necessary to help smash Germany. And this 
confidence on the part of the Russian people in the Soviet gov- 
ernment proved to be the decisive force ensuring our decisive 
victory over mankind’s foe, fascism. Let us thank them, the 
Russian people, for this confidence! 


A sincere and well-earned tribute. But whether as head of a 
multinational state and party, Stalin was well-advised in making such 


comparisons is another matter. 
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Nevertheless, no matter how small a part of the vast struggle 
Jewish suffering and Jewish heroism may have seemed to others, 
they were a factor in the revival of Jewish nationalism. 

The Polish, Lithuanian, Latvian, and Rumanian Jews in the 
Soviet Union scarcely needed either the Nazis or the Russians to 
arouse their Jewish consciousness. Having but recently been under 
semi-fascist and stridently anti-Semitic regimes, they were as a matter 
of course intensely Jewish in feeling and outlook. Most of them were 
religious, Orthodox, while a great many were ardent Zionists and 
nationalists. Hatred and persecution were not new to them, and 
there was little in the new circumstances that required of them any 
basic emotional adjustment. Their Jewish loyalty was monolithic, 
undiluted by any other loyalty, whether Polish, Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Rumanian, or Soviet. 


They were in, but not of the Soviet Union. Their contact with 
Soviet life was too brief, and the fervor of Soviet patriotism had 
not touched them. The Nazis’ brutalities and the Slavs’ prejudices 
only intensified their Jewish feeling of separateness, aloneness. When 
they were being slaughtered, as scores of thousands of them were, 
they were sustained by the thought that even in death they were 
affirming their undying devotion to their own people and their own 
faith. They lived and they died, as Jews before them had lived and 
died through the generations. They were not weakened by doubts or 
dual loyalties. They were Jews, psychologically prepared for martyr- 
dom by centuries of Jewish experience, including their own exper- 
ience in the lands where they lived prior to the Nazi invasions. And 
those of them who survived the Nazi holocaust, emerged more dedi- 
catedly Jewish than ever before. 


The experience of the Soviet Jew was infinitely more tragic 
and poignant. After years of painful economic, social, and psycho- 
logical adjustment imposed upon him by the Bolshevik Revolution, 
the Soviet Jew had long since come to think of himself as a full- 
fledged Soviet citizen, in no way different from any other Soviet 
citizen. He was a Soviet man. His life was a Soviet life. His 
loyalties were exclusively Soviet loyalties. His interest in the Jew- 
ish past, or in Jewish communities beyond the Soviet borders, or 
in the perpetuation of his Jewish identity was at its lowest ebb, 
for he felt completely secure in his identification with the mighty 
Soviet world about him—not with Russia, or the Ukraine, or Bielo- 
russia, or any other individual Soviet republic, but with the Soviet 
Union as a whole. Indeed, his was the purest kind of Soviet patri- 
otism. He was the Soviet patriot par excellence. 


Suddenly came the Nazi invasion. And if he was in an area 
overrun by the Nazis, or if he knew what was happening there, as 
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he surely did, he came face to face with the shattering discovery 
that, irrespective of his own or his non-Jewish neighbors’ feelings 
about his Jewishness, his being a Jew, if only by birth, if only by 
name, if only by “blood,” made all the difference in the world with 
regard to his chances for survival. The Soviet Ukrainians, the Soviet 
Bielorussians, the Soviet Russians, his non-Jewish neighbors and 
friends and fellow-workers, if they kept quiet and obeyed, could and 
did live and work even under the Nazis, humiliating and heartbreak- 
ing as that was. Not so with him. No matter what he did or did 
not do, he was a pariah, condemned to annihilation. 


There are no end of Soviet-Yiddish stories and poems illustrat- 
ing this point. I will cite only one. There is the touching story by 
S. Levin, of the Jewish soldier, a ccllective farmer from the Jewish 
national region in the Crimea, who, caught behind the German lines, 
wanders in search of a guerilla band he might join. In the mean- 
time, hungry and weary, he stops off at the hut of a Russian farmer, 
offering the peasant woman to do some chores for her in return for 
food and a place to rest. The woman, quite embarrassed, asks him 
what his nationality is. “I am of Soviet nationality,” says the soldier 
simply. “No, I don’t mean that,” says the woman stammeringly. The 
soldier finally surmises what she is driving at. “I am a Jew,” he 
says. The woman declines his offer, explaining that she has no preju- 
dices at all, quite the contrary, but the Germans had issued an order 
imposing the death sentence on anyone who gave refuge to a Jew. 
The soldier tries a few more farmhouses with similar results, Finally, 
the thought occurs to him to utilize his knowledge of the Tartar 
language and his swarthy looks. He destroys all his papers, and applies 
to the next farm house as a Tartar. Now he has no trouble, and 
is gladly taken in. Later he joins a guerilla band. 


If the Soviet Jew had thought before that there was security 
in Soviet citizenship, that there was something unique about being 
a Soviet Jew, he now, in his heart of hearts, knew better. He was 
like all other Jews the world over, suffering the same indignities 
and pains and insecurities. His being Soviet was secondary to his be- 
ing a Jew, a son of the Jewish people, the same Jewish people that 
had been hounded and driven and slaughtered through the centuries. 
To be a Soviet Jew was no different from being a German, Czech, 
or Serbian Jew. He was a Jew. And his suddenly awakened feeling 
of a common Jewish experience, and history, and destiny now rose 
above all geographical and political and class boundaries and em- 
braced every Jew, everywhere. He was a Jew! 

Jewish consciousness, Jewish national pride flared up with un- 
precedented violence. Even wholly Russianized Jews, like Ehrenburg, 
now proclaimed their Jewishness in words of fiery eloquence. Yes, 
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if the Russians and the Ukrainians and the others, shaken by the 
war and Germanic claims to superiority, turned to their respective 
national saints and heroes for inspiration and guidance, why not the 
Jews? And, naturally, the Maccabees, and Barkochba, and all the 
great national heroes in the Jews’ millenial history came to life again 
in many a Soviet-Jewish heart and in many a Soviet-Yiddish poem, 
story, and novel. 


Yiddish literature of those days is virile, aggressive, patriotically 
Soviet, and above all, militantly Jewish. Its very abhorrence of anti- 
Semitism, German or Russian, is expressed in terms of both socialist 
humanism and Jewish self-esteem. The Jewish writer does not take 
anti-Semitism supinely. Out of a hundred Yiddish writers at the front, 
45 died in battle, fighting Hitlerism. And when they used their pens, 
they were no less militant. 


It should be noted, as previously mentioned, that the Soviet 
government, set as it was on only one thing, victory, did not at first 
discourage this revival of Jewish nationalism. Indeed, it was under 
direct government sponsorship that the Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee was formed in Moscow. And it was with government en- 
couragement that this Committee established contact with Jewish 
communities and organizations in the non-Soviet countries, Prominent 
Soviet Jews, like the famous Yiddish poet Itsik Feffer and the no 
less famous Yiddish actor-producer Sclomon Mikhoels were dispatched 
abroad to whip up feeling against the Nazis among their fellow Jews, 
regardless of the latter’s class or political ideology. Indeed, in their 
speeches in this country, one almost caught echoes of the old Yiddish 
refrain: Wos mir seinen seinen mir, ober Yidden seinen mir—what 
we are, we are, but Jews we surely are. And it was in this country 
that Feffer recited his unforgettable Jewish credo, the poem “Jch Bin 
a Yid.” 

However, by the spring of 1944, when victory over the Nazis 
was virtually assured, the Soviet authorities began to feel a little 
troubled about the strange paths Jewish nationalism in the USSR 
was taking. There were even openly expressed Zionist sentiments to 
be found in Soviet-Yiddish literature. That was going a little too 
far. The Jews had to be warned. 

They were warned. On April 2, 1944, at the Third Plenary 
Session of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee in the USSR, Shakhno 
Epstein, spokesman of the Communist Party and Responsible Secre- 
tary of the Committee, included in his report the following exceed- 
ingly significant remarks: 


In the Soviet Union where exploitation of man by man has 
been done away with once and for all, there neither is nor can 
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be any basis for anti-Semitism. This everyone must understand 
and remember. If the war, as a result of the revival of the as 
yet unuprooted vestiges of the dark past among certain of the 
most backward strata of the population, has called out certain 
kinds of abnormal phenomena, this under no circumstances 
should be taken as a basis for generalization or exaggeration, for 
magnifying their significance or influence. All such generaliza- 
tions and exaggerations play into the hands of the enemy—they 
depress the spirit, they nourish defeatism, they induce moods 
of desperation. 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact that the Jewish 
milieu, under the impact of the unspeakable fascist brutalities, 
has produced not a few snivellers. This finds expression even 
in the creative work of some writers. Subjectively, these people 
are loyal Soviet citizens, but objectively, failing to grasp the real 
meaning of the grandiose events, living only by their emotions, 
they, by their whining, depress the spirit of those around them, 
and thus cause enormous harm. 

One of the essential tasks of our Committee is to wage re- 
lentless war against all such unhealthy, narrowly nationalistic 
moods, We must expose these moods, and must extirpate all 
snivelling and whining in our midst. 


Here, then, was official recognition of the fact of the revival 
of anti-Semitism “among certain of the most backward strata of the 
population,” but coupled with it was a warning against “moods of 
desperation,” against “unhealthy, narrowly nationalistic moods.” Ep- 
stein cautiously broached the question of Jewish loyalty, weighing 
subjective loyalty against objective disloyalty, a question which is 
quite obviously central in the whole recent storm over the Soviets’ 
treatment of the Jews. 

In other words, to a perceptive person on the scene, especially 
to one habituated to see things from the official Soviet point of view, 
the roots of the Soviet-Jewish troubles we are now witnessing were 
discernible as far back as the spring of 1944: the growth of popular 
anti-Semitism and the concomitant growth of Jewish nationalism. 
Epstein sought to minimize the anti-Semitic threat in order to dis- 
courage the rising tide of Jewish nationalism, But his effort, pathetic- 
ally quixotic, was doomed to fail. Circumstances beyond anyone’s 
control, vast historic forces, operated in the opposite direction. Noth- 
ing that anyone in the USSR might have said or devised at that 
particular moment, not even Stalin himself, could have brought a 
halt to the ever rising tides of both popular anti-Semitism and Jew- 
ish nationalism. They were in the cards. 


(to be continued) 
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BY PAUL M. SWEEZY 


Let me begin with one or two introductory remarks which may 
help to avoid misunderstanding. 

In the first place, I call your attention to the fact that my title 
is “A Marxist View of Imperialism,” not “The Marxist View of 
Imperialism.” I do not presume to speak for others, and I regret 
that conditions in this country today are such as to make it extremely 
difficult for Marxists to engage in the kind of fruitful exchange of 
views that could lead either to agreement or at any rate to a clear 
definition of differences. While, therefore, I may hope that what I 
have to say will command the assent of other Marxists, I am in no 
position to claim that it does. 


In the second place, the subject of imperialism is so large that 
in a short paper one must limit oneself severely if one is to accom- 
plish any useful purpose at all. What I would like to do is to draw 
on the history of imperialism and of ideas about imperialism to 
show why and in what sense the United States is an imperialist coun- 
try today. The problem has an obvious interest for its own sake, and 
it will serve as a convenient focus for a few remarks about imper- 
ialism in general. 


I 


According to Hallgarten, whose recently published study of im- 
perialism before 1914 is a uniquely valuable work,’ the term “im- 
perialism” itself is of relatively recent origin, having first been em- 
ployed by a group of British writers and administrators in the late 
1870s. These men were advocates of the strengthening and expansion 
of the British colonial empire; “imperialism” was the name they 
gave to the policy they were urging on their countrymen. Originally, 
in other words, “imperialism” was roughly equivalent to “colonial- 
ism”—the establishment and extension of the political sovereignty of 
one nation over alien peoples and territories. 


Text of a paper delivered at a joint session of the American Historical 
Association and the Economic History Association, Hotel Mayflower, Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 28, 1952. 

1. G. W. F, Hallgarten, Imperialismus Vor 1914, 2 vols., Munich, 1951, 
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During the next three decades, the term came into increasingly 
common use and, as so often happens in the history of language, 
acquired a much broader meaning than it originally had. This was 
the period during which Britain’s economic supremacy came under 
challenge, when the surface of the globe was pretty largely divided 
up among the advanced countries of Europe, and when the powers 
that were slow in starting and hence lagged behind in the race for 
colonies began to use new methods of economic and political expan- 
sion outside their own borders. Emphasis shifted from political colon- 
ialism to the economic penetration and domination of markets, sources 
of raw materials, and investment outlets. The newer writers on im- 
perialism—whether they were for it, as in the case of Charles A. 
Conant in the United States, or against it, as in the case of John 
A. Hobson in Britain—saw economic forces and motives as primary 
and political forms as secondary. Moreover Hobson—in his justly 
famous work entitled Imperialism, published in 1902—went beyond 
the imperial relation as such to analyze the effects of imperialism 
on the societies concerned, stressing the exploitation of the backward 
peoples by the advanced nations and the development of what he 
called “parasitism” in the latter. 


In some respects, Rudolf Hilferding, the most influential German 
Marxist writer on the subject of imperialism, went further than Hob- 
son in broadening the concept. His magnum opus, Das Finanzkapital, 
with its conscious echoing of Marx’s Das Kapital, was subtitled “A 
Study of the Latest Phase of Capitalist Development,” and it treated 
imperialism as an inseparable part of the system itself. In Hilferding’s 
view, imperialism became, as it were, an emanation of finance cap- 
ital, the inevitable consequence of the world-wide struggle of the 
great industrial and financial monopolies for maximum profits. 


Lenin took the final step on the road of broadening the concept 
when he gave the name “imperialism” to the system as a whole. 
In Lenin’s own mind, there was nothing particularly original or new 
about this—it was merely the logical implication of a usage which 
had become common by the time World War I broke out. “During 
the last fifteen or twenty years . . . ,” he wrote in the very first 
sentence of Imperialism (1917), “the economic and also the political 
literature of the two hemispheres has more and more often adopted 
the term ‘imperialism’ in order to define the present era.” 


I have described this linguistic development, which reached its 
logical conclusion in the famous work of Lenin, as a broadening of 
the concept of imperialism. The term, from defining a particular po- 
litical relation, gradually came to take in the entire politico-economic 
system of which that relation was merely one part. But there was 
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another side to the development, too. Colonialism exists under con- 
ditions of modern capitalism, but it is by no means peculiar to such 
conditions: it has existed in a variety of historically known social 
systems. Hence if imperialism is identified with colonialism, it is not 
at all an historically specific concept. It is otherwise if imperialism 
is the name given to a certain historical era—or, more accurately, to 
the social system which dominates a certain historical era. It then 
becomes in the fullest sense an historically specific concept—one the 
validity and usefulness of which is strictly limited to an historical 
period which covers the lifetime of a definite social system. 

Ever since the publication of Lenin’s Imperialism, Marxists— 
and, I should add, many others of whom Hallgarten is one of the 
most recent and also one of the most distinguished examples—have 
used the term as Lenin did, to denote the specific international 
politico-economic system which took shape in the three or four de- 
cades before World War I. In what follows, I shall adhere to this 
usage. 


II 


Before we turn to the problem of American imperialism, we 
must acquire certain criteria of measurement and judgment. And 
for these we must, of course, go back to the years before World War 
I, to what Hallgarten appropriately calls “the classical period of 
imperialism.” 

I haven’t the time to go into this problem from a methodological 
point of view; I can only state my own conviction that the existence 
or non-existence of imperialism can be most satisfactorily tested by 
examining the pattern of economic relations between advanced and 
backward countries, and especially by observing the course of eco- 
nomic development in the latter. 

The lessons of the classical period of imperialism in this con- 
nection are, I think, unmistakable. The advanced countries were in- 
terested in the backward countries for three main reasons. They 
wanted (1) sources of raw materials which could be profitably sold 
in world markets; (2) outlets for capital investment; and (3) mar- 
kets for manufactured goods. These three requirements mutually 
conditioned and limited each other in such a way that capital flow- 
ing into the backward countries did not create replicas of the socio- 
economic system existing in the lands of origin. Rather it turned 
the backward countries into economic appendages of the advanced 
countries, favoring the growth of those kinds of economic activity 
which complemented the advanced economies and blocking the 
growth of those kinds of activity which might compete with the ad- 
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vanced economies. The result, from the point of view of the backward 
countries, could not but be an unbalanced development which con- 
tinually gave rise to new economic maladjustments and social tensions 
for which the system had no self-correcting mechanisms. 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of this situation was the 
distribution by fields of employment of the foreign investments of 
the capital-exporting countries. Contrary to a widespread impression, 
which economists and economic historians have done much to foster, 
there was very little foreign investment in industry proper in the 
whole period before 1914; and what there was, was largely among 
the advanced countries rather than between the advanced countries 
and the backward countries. I refer you in this connection to Herbert 
Feis’s classic study of pre-World War I foreign investment, Europe: 
the World’s Banker, 1870-1914. The significance of the distribution 
of foreign investments largely escaped Feis, but the facts are care- 
fully reported. Almost all foreign investment in backward countries 
went into government loans (largely for police, armies, and public 
works) ; transportation and communications (especially railroads, of 
course); mining; and the production of standardized agricultural 
raw materials. 


Investment along these lines, taken together with the importa- 
tion of cheap manufactured goods (especially consumers’ goods) from 
abroad, naturally forced a special pattern of development on the 
backward countries. Pre-existing economies were disrupted, peasant 
cultivators uprooted, handicraft workers deprived of their means of 
livelihood. Native capital—what little there was of it—usually went 
into commerce or money-lending, since the obstacles to the growth 
of a native industry were for the most part insurmountable. On the 
one hand, therefore, you had modern technology and rapid growth 
in a few export industries affecting a relatively small proportion of 
the population; and on the other hand, stagnation and decay affect- 
ing the vast majority. Native agriculture was generally hit especially 
hard, whether because of the preemption of the best lands by for- 
eigners, or because of the overcrowding of the available arable land 
as population grew, and ruined handworkers moved to the country- 
side. In either case, the results were likely to be the same: subdivision 
of agricultural holdings, rack-renting to the profit of a parasitical 
landlord class, growth of a landless proletariat in the countryside, 
declining agricultural productivity, multiplication of the numbers of 
blood-sucking middlemen and usurers—in short, mounting agrarian 
crisis. 

The economic impact of imperialism on the backward country 
can be summed up as follows: (1) exploitation by foreign capital 
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of the country’s natural resources, often by the most modern large- 
scale methods but directly affecting only a small percentage of the 
inhabitants; (2) creation of a transport network, but with a view 
to getting things out of the country, not to its people; (3) stagna- 
tion of industry and ruin of handicrafts; and (4) steady deterioration 
of agriculture. 


III 


This, then, was the general pattern of relations between ad- 
vanced and backward countries which was already firmly established 
during the classical period of imperialism. It could be observed— 
of course with local variations—in India and China, together con- 
taining nearly half the world’s population; in the entire continents 
of South America and Africa; and in innumerable smaller countries 
of Europe, Asia, North America, and on islands dotting the seven 
seas. It was so widespread, indeed, that Lenin, in 1917, could write 
with little exaggeration: “Capitalism has grown into a world system 
of colonial oppression and of the financial strangulation of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the world by a handful of ‘ad- 
vanced’ countries.” (Selected Works, Vol. 5, p. 9.) For the advanced 
countries, or rather for their ruling classes, imperialism meant the 
exploitation at will of the natural and human resources of the back- 
ward countries; for the backward countries, it meant not only ex- 
ploitation at the hands of the advanced countries but embarkation on 
a course of economic (and social) development which, if persisted 
in, could lead only to total disaster. 


That there was little change in this pattern during the interwar 
period is, I think, self-evident. A good deal happened in those years: 
Russia dropped out of the comity of capitalist nations; Japan 
became a major imperialist power; the balance of economic and 
political power among the advanced countries shifted markedly. But 
through it all, the relations between the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries and the backward countries remained much what they had 
been on the eve of World War I. Only the tensions grew—especially 
in the wake of the Great Depression—and the speed with which the 
backward countries hurried along the road to disaster increased. 


World War II, however, unquestionably marked a turning point 
in the history of imperialism. As a direct result of the war, several 
of the backward countries of eastern Europe were brought into the 
orbit of the new social system which had emerged from the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. And a few years later, China, the most populous 
country in the world and in some ways one of the most backward, 
overthrew its old semi-feudal, imperialist-dominated regime and 
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joined hands with the Soviet Union and the countries of eastern 
Europe. By 1950, the period of unchallenged imperialist world dom- 
ination had definitely come to an end: there were now two world 
systems, each containing economically advanced and economically 


backward countries and each vying for the support of peoples every- 
where. 


Nor was this the only change brought about by World War II. 
Simultaneously, there took place upheavals in the imperialist camp 
itself. Germany and Japan were at least temporarily knocked out 
of the ranks of the advanced countries with extensive imperialist 
connections; Britain and France were vastly weakened; India and 
Indonesia, largest and richest of the British and Dutch colonial pos- 
sessions, won their political independence; and, finally, the United 
States emerged as the undisputed economic and political leader— 
if not boss—of all the advanced and most of the backward countries 
outside the Sino-Soviet orbit. 

As a result of these momentous developments, world-wide interest 
in the relations between advanced and backward countries has been 
stimulated, a vast literature on economic development has grown up, 
and the United States has loudly proclaimed the adoption of new 
policies which have been hailed—and have been intended to be 
hailed—as foreshadowing nothing less than the end of the imper- 
ialist epoch. 


IV 


Has the pattern of relations between advanced and backward 
countries really changed in the capitalist camp? And what is the 
significance of present and prospective American policies in this 
respect? These are the questions which we must now attempt to 
answer. 


That there have been no substantial changes within the old 
colonial empires is surely obvious. The function of the colonies is 
what it always has been—to provide raw materials for sale on the 
world market and to buy manufactured goods from the advanced 
countries. Investment in the colonies has for the most part followed 
the traditional pattern, with heavy emphasis on the development of 
standardized mineral and agricultural products. No structural re- 
forms of a social or economic nature have been effected in the col- 
onies, and there is no reason to anticipate that such will be forth- 
coming in the visible future. 


Nor is the picture so very different when it comes to the rela- 
tions between the advanced countries and the former colonies which 
have won their independence since the war. In fact, what has hap- 
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pened in the case of these countries proves how deeply rooted the 
imperialist pattern is, how impossible it is to abolish it short of a 
complete social revolution such as has taken place in China. India, 
for example, had what seemed like a magnificent opportunity in the 
late 40s to extricate itself once and for all from the imperialist yoke 
and to strike out on a new course. The country had won its political 
independence; during the war it had repatriated much of Britain’s 
huge capital investment in India and was still Britain’s creditor on 
a substantial scale. The stage seemed to be set, in other words, for 
an ambitious development program which would raise India econom- 
ically as well as politically out of the ranks of the colonial countries. 
But little was done, and the Indian economy continued to travel the 
downward road it had entered upon many decades before under 
British rule. The recently announced Five Year Plan is essentially 
a desperate holding operation, not a development plan at all, and 
even so it cannot be carried out without considerable foreign assis- 
tance.’ Meanwhile, the Indian government which, at the time of in- 
dependence, had been willing to allow foreign investment only under 
the most careful safeguards, has been making increasingly attractive 
offers to foreign capitalists. The Indian ruling classes seem to have 
come to the conclusion that India’s only hope lies in putting its neck 
once again into the imperialist yoke which it has hardly more than 
thrown off. But it must be admitted that there is a difference: the 
foreign capitalists, as every one knows, will have to be Americans 
this time. 

But what about Point Four and all that it implies, I can hear 
some of you saying. Is it justifiable to assume that American aid 
to backward countries, including investment of private American 
capital, must be of the same kind and have the same significance 
as foreign aid and foreign investment have always had in the past? 
“The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit—has no place 
in our plans,” said President Truman in his Inaugural speech an- 
nouncing Point Four. But has the “oid imperialism” in fact been 
abolished? 


Vv 


One thing certain is that, historically speaking, the United States 
has been as imperialist in its relations with backward countries as any 
of the other advanced countries. This fact has been somewhat ob- 
scured by a persistent strain of anti-colonialism in American foreign 
policy, going back as far as the Monroe Doctrine, making a vigorous 


1. Cf. H. W. Singer, “India’s Five-Year Plan: A Modest Proposal,” Far 
Eastern Survey, June 18, 1952. 
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appearance in Hay’s Open Door policy even while the United States 
was itself engaged in acquiring a colonial empire, and later man- 
ifesting itself in the voluntary granting of independence to Cuba and 
the Philippines. Anti-colonialism, however, had little to do with eco- 
nomic relations—except in the sense that it was used as a weapon 
to pry open other countries’ spheres of influence to American business. 
Where important relations existed between the Urited States and 
backward countries, the pattern in all essentials was indistinguishable 
from that which obtained within the great colonial empires them- 
selves. To convince oneself of this, one need only read the Bell Re- 
port’ analyzing the condition of the Philippines after a half century 
of close association with the United States—or, better still, visit one 
of the Latin American countries which have been the scene of heavy 
capital investments by United States corporations. 

If there has been a change, it must have come very abruptly with 
the announcement of Point Four, and it certainly has not yet had 
time to make itself widely felt. But the question is whether there is 
any tangible evidence, aside from the pronouncements of official 
and semi-official spokesmen, of such a change. 

No such evidence can be found in the development of United 
States policy toward the older colonial empires. Far from trying to 
help the backward colonial countries to win their freedom, either 
political or economic, the United States has consistently aligned itself 
with the mother countries in their efforts to hold on to what they 
have. It is true that American capital has shown some signs of pen- 
etrating the colonies of other countries (e.g. the Belgian Congo and 
Morocco), but of course that has nothing to do with anti-imperialism. 


It would seem, therefore, that the whole burden of proving a 
change must be borne by the Point Four program. And I must con- 
fess that if one confines oneself to reading the literature extolling 
Point Four which has emanated in the last few years from a variety 
of New Deal, Fair Deal, and other liberal sources, it appears that the 
burden is easily borne. But if one analyzes the efforts which have so 
far been made to implement Point Four and examines the direction 
in which its sponsors have recently been pushing it, I suggest that 
one can hardly avoid coming to a very different, and in a sense par- 
adoxical, conclusion, namely, that Point Four is realistically to be 
regarded as a support for American imperialism and stimulant to 
its further development. 

Point Four was first transformed from a statement of noble 
generalities into an outline of a concrete program by President Tru- 


1. Report to the President of the United States by the Economic Survey 
Mission to the Philippines, Washington, October 9, 1950. 
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man’s message to Congress of June 24, 1949. In that message, Mr. 
Truman made several points unmistakably clear. First, the main 
purpose of “technical assistance” is to “create conditions in which 
capital investment can be fruitful.” Second, while some capital may 
be invested in backward countries by public agencies such as the Im- 
port-Export Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, nevertheless “private sources of funds must be en- 
couraged to provide a major part of the capital required.” Third, 
this encouragement will “in all probability” have to take the form 
of “novel devices,” of which Mr. Truman proposed two kinds: (1) 
special treaties guaranteeing equal and nondiscriminatory treatment 
to American capital, and (2) government insurance to private in- 
vestors against the special risks of foreign investment. 


This may be a “bold new program,” but its object is pretty 
clearly the encouragement and protection of American foreign in- 
vestment, not the balanced development of backward countries. 

Or are we to assume that from now on private investment will 
actually serve the purposes of balanced development in the backward 
countries? So far as the direct effect of private investment is con- 
cerned, I take it that not even the most enthusiastic supporters of 
Point Four are prepared to make such an assumption. They do not 
expect American capital to flow into the production of all the many 
goods and services which are required for balanced economic devel- 
opment. More than that: they do not want it to. They want American 
capital in the first instance to serve the needs of the United States, 
to go into the production of the raw and semi-finished materials 
which are required in such vast quantities by the American economy. 
So much is evident from a perusal of Partners in Progress and Re- 
sources for Freedom, the two major reports which were prepared for 
the Truman Administration—under the direction of Messrs. Rocke- 
feller and Paley respectively—in an attempt to formulate policy 
towards backward countries and raw materials, 

The Point Four theory, spelled out in some detail in the Paley 
Report, is that foreign capital by developing the raw material re- 
sources of the backward countries will provide them with the means 
to carry out a balanced development program on their own hook. 
In the words of the Paley Report: 

Minerals development and expanded production for export 
offer great opportunities to the less developed countries. The 
yield to the source country in government revenues and foreign 
exchange earnings is usually a substantial percentage of the value 
of mineral output and can provide the financial basis for a do- 
mestic development program. (Resources for Freedom, Vol. I, 


p. 61.) 
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The weakness in this theory is painfully obvious. Why haven’t 
backward countries which have long been provided with this “finan- 
cial basis for a domestic development program” accomplished any- 
thing worth mentioning in the way of balanced development? Can 
it be that the corrupt and reactionary regimes which generally dom- 
inate these countries have other uses for the proceeds of their raw 
materials? And has the United States or any of the other imperialist 
countries ever done anything to help the backward countries get rid 
of regimes of this kind? 


To ask these questions is, I think, equivalent to answering them. 


The authors of the Paley Report seem to have sensed that some- 
thing was missing from their theory, for they were driven to what 
I can only describe as the desperate expedient of arguing that Ven- 
ezuela—of all countries—proves the possibility and feasibility of a 
backward country’s carrying out its own development program with 
earnings from raw material exports. I wish I had the time to analyze 
in detail the special report on Venezuela published in Volume V of 
Resources for Freedom. It is a masterpiece of disingenuousness, to 
use no stronger term. But I shall have to content myself with a quo- 
tation from a recent eye-witness account by a trained observer of the 
blessings Venezuela has derived from its fabulous oil riches. Harvey 
O’Connor, author of many valuable works on American economic 
and social history, reported as follows after returning from a research 
trip to the oil-producing and oil-refining regions of the Caribbean: 


Some ten percent of Venezuela is sitting in on the modern 
Belshazzar’s feast, catered by Standard Oil and Shell; the other 
four million are on the outside looking in, with hunger in their 
bellies and disease in their bones. But some day, when the last 
oil is pumped out the feast must end. 


Then, in the words of Arturo Uzlar-Pietri [Professor at the 
University of Caracas], the stricken land will need the disaster 
services of International Red Cross brigades doling out soup as 
its people expire surrounded by mountains of empty Frigidaires, 
silent Philcos, and gasless Cadillacs. . 


What has happened to Venezuela is a gold-plated disaster 
moving on noiseless oiled bearings toward tragedy. Its ancient, 
static but self-sufficient economy has been tossed in the ashcan. 
Now it reaps billions of bolivars each year for its oil. With these 
bolivars it buys all the expensive trash in the world—baubles 
Uzlar-Pietri calls them. When the oil runs out, he says, the na- 
tion will be like an old tailor’s chest filled with useless spangles. 
Lacking subsidies, industry will collapse; agriculture will long 
since have perished. 
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Let me urge you to read the hosannahs to Venezuela’s marvellous 
development in the Paley Report and then compare them with 
O’Connor’s somberly brilliant account of the actual state of that un- 
happy country, which appeared in the July, 1951, issue of Monthly 
Review. 

Let me now attempt to sum up what I have been trying to say 
in a few words. Imperialism is the international socio-economic sys- 
tem which developed in the period of competing monopoly capital- 
isms. It produced a characteristic pattern of relations between a few 
advanced and many backward countries, and set the latter on the 
road to ultimate disaster. The United States which rapidly became 
the most powerful of all the monopoly-capitalist nations participated 
in this process from an early date. The relations now existing between 
the United States and backward countries are typically imperialist. 
Point Four, to the extent that it succeeds, will extend and intensify, 
not alter, these relations. 





“Free World" Department 


NATCHEX, Miss., Jan. 13 (UP).—An Adams County Circuit 
Court jury awarded $5,000 damages to Mrs. Mary Dunigan last 
night because “The Natchez Times” erroneously referred to her as 
a Negro. 

Mrs. Dunigan filed suit for $25,000 even though the newspaper 
published a correction and an apology. Her attorneys said the er- 
roneous reference, made in reporting a traffic accident, caused her 
to have a nervous breakdown and made it necessary for her to 
be treated at the state mental hospital. 

—New York Herald Tribune, January 14, 1953 


TOKYO—The “Gestapo” is back again. This time the dreaded 
kempei-tai, equivalent to the Nazi secret police, has been revived in- 
side Japan’s new national police reserve, 

Six hundred “inspectors” will be appointed to “maintain order 
and discipline” inside the reserve. What this may mean to reserve 
members can be judged by the fact that the kempei-tai started with 
the army like Hitler's Gestapo and Stalin’s O. G. P. U. It stifled all 
criticism and freedom of speech, created the phrase “dangerous think- 
ing” and finally resulted in setting up a ruthless police state. 

New York Times, August 12, 1952 
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MEN OF MEASURED PIETY 
AND CALCULATED FAITH 


its 


. . . how much more abominable is it 
to make of him and religion a stalking- 
horse, to get and enjoy the world! ... 
Neither will it out of my mind, but that 
that man that takes up religion for the 
world, wili throw away religion for the 
a 

—John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress 


“Back to God!” the Captains shout, 
The bugle sounds retreat. 

The people moving forward 

Are silent in the street. 


“Back how far, and to what God?” 
A puzzled voice inquires, 

“Back to Torquemada 

And the Inquisition fires?” 


“Back to the God of Kipling, 
Protector of the strong, 

Lord of the far-flung battle-line, 
Shield of colonial wrong?” 


“Back to the God of Coughlin, 

A God of venom and hate 

Toward ‘lesser breeds without the Law’ 
Who cannot pass the Gate?” 


“To what far rear, what early God, 
Does the trumpet sound retreat? 

And what shall we say to our God, 
Who waits at the Judgment Seat? 
What shall we say to the Man of Peace 
Who waits at the Judgment Seat?” 


“Back to God!” the Captains shout, 
The bugle sounds retreat, 

The people moving forward 

Are silent in the street. 


—Arthur Eggleston 
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A BRITISH SOCIALIST ON 
SOVIET WRITERS AND WRITING 


BY NAOMI MITCHISON 


About a year ago, the Union of Soviet Writers invited the 
Authors World Peace Appeal, of which I am a signatory, to send a 
group of writers to visit them in the Soviet Union. For my own 
part, I said “yes” without giving it a thought. I had been in Russia 
for a couple of months in 1931 and the more I heard of present-day 
conditions, the more puzzled I was, and the more I wanted to see 
for myself. But it wasn’t too easy to get our group together. The 
Chairman and original founder of the AWPA, A. E. Coppard, the 
distinguished short story writer, was as willing as I was. But the 
difficulty was to get younger writers, since a young writer so often 
has a vision of a Broadway success, and is only too well aware that 
a Moscow visa on his passport may mean Ellis Island instead of New 
York! Indeed, it takes a certain amount of moral courage even to 
sign a declaration with the naughty word “peace” in it, and one 
can’t blame people for hesitating when their bread and butter de- 
pends on it. 

Our group as finally constituted included two members of the 
Labor Party (I have myself been a member of the Labor Party for 
over twenty years) and fellow Scots, one who was further to the 
Right and three further to the Left—though at least two of the latter 
had some of the normal anarchism and anti-party feelings that come 
naturally to a creative writer! We were constantly arguing among 
ourselves: a group of six western intellectuals spells six different 
points of view. 

None of us could speak more than a few words of Russian, One 
had done a little translating, but working from the printed page with 
a dictionary beside one is very different from conversation. However, 
some of the Russians understood English and even spoke it fluently, 
while others knew some French or German. (German, however, is 
not a popular language. It cannot be in a country which has been 
invaded by a German army and suffered all the horrors of occupa- 


The author is the well known Scotch novelist, playwright, and short story 


writer. She combines these activities with local politics and matriarchy. Her 
latest work is Lobster on the Agenda. 
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tion, with a German command intent on smashing and defiling every 
idea and every monument of which the Russian people were proud.) 


The first thing one realizes is how terribly Russia suffered during 
the war and how wonderfully the smashed cities have been rebuilt, 
with a historical love and care that comes from deep in the heart. 
We suffered badly enough ourselves, and London is still only partly 
rebuilt, but our casualties were not so heavy in this war as they 
were in the first. In Russia there is no family which has not lost 
sons and daughters. When talking to our fellow writers we constantly 
found men and women whose families were gone: for whom the 
word “war” meant something horribly close and searing. It shows 
in the faces of the older people. But the young ones were all sent 
away to safety—children are the privileged class in the Soviet union 
—and their faces are unlined and cheerful. 


Most of our talk had to be through an interpreter. Our group 
interpreter was extremely good at her job—not always easy with all 
six of us talking at once! But she was certainly a person of great 
political correctitude, and, supposing any Russian writers with whom 
we were talking had wanted to express views which were not entirely 
in accordance with the official point of view, it might have been dif- 
ficult for them to do so. Now, I don’t mean to imply by that any 
sneaking hope that a Russian writer ever longs for the “freedom” 
of the west. That sort of idea strikes me as utter nonsense. Nobody 
who has been in the Soviet Union can possibly consider it. But I 
hoped for more informality and fewer speeches. However, that may 
come in time, with further delegations and less suspicion, less of a 
defensive attitude on both sides, 


Many of the speeches, which were usually in answer to questions 
by our group, were made by Surkov, a poet and orator, a man of 
great eloquence and very tough. He used constant simile and meta- 
phor. I quote, in order to give some idea of the general effect: 


The time in which we live is too deep and exciting for me. 
It demands a Shakespeare. We feel ourselves too small, standing 
before the enormous structure of our time. . . . If you are among 
the people you can’t pretend. . . . If your soul is of your own 
time, you find the common language. .. . A poet can see further 
and live longer and not be lost. . . . Here things are utterly dif- 
ferent and have never been described. Moon and a girl’s hair— 
that is primitive, that is only J want happiness myself. Whereas 
we want happiness for all has never happened before. . . . We 
have not yet the images: our literature is young. Everything is 
so big. Coming to a great square, if we try to shout, the voice 
is broken, we must speak in an ordinary voice, very close to 
people’s hearts. At first, in the war, we tried to outshout the 
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cannon, but soon we understood that in order to call to the man 
in the middle of a war, we must not shout, for everything else 
shouts louder. The poet must speak quietly. . . . We recognize 
with Marx that mankind only puts before himself tasks he can 
do. The dreams of communism and a just society, born long ago 
and dreamt by More and Campanella, are now proved right. We 
say man makes God as he wants. That is why we reject free will 
as such, but try to create means for freeing man from economic 
conditions and ethical conditioning. But when we do this, they 
call us anti-humanitarian and totalitarian. We think we are log- 
ical humanists, more logical than the Christians and Tolstoy. 
We think the highest form of humanism is the defense of the 
many against the power of the few. It is better for mankind to 
cause unpleasantness to two or three million at the top, in the 
name of the majority of mankind. . . . You think the correct 
thing is to avoid orthodoxy and convention, but there are differ- 
ent forms of orthodoxy, and people are determined by their time. 
Capitalists are prejudiced against us and we against them... . 
Neither Kipling nor Surkov are free. 


I am inclined to think that this would be recognized by most 
of the other Russian writers whom we saw as a correct expression of 
what they are all feeling, of the kind of excitement which is behind 
all their writing, whether implicit or expressly stated. We had a 
number of meetings with members of the Union of Soviet Writers, 
both in Moscow and Leningrad, and certainly managed to get through 
a good deal of general discussion. Some of the most interesting was 
with the Leningrad writers, especially Vera Panova, whose books have 
been quite well translated into English. She expressed the point of 
view, somewhat startling to the angst-ridden writers of the west, that 
“the good must always win.” 


The rest of us felt that this was important but an over-simplifi- 
cation comparable with the over-simplification of the nineteenth- 
century popular English writers, who insisted, from a religious point 
of view, that good should always be rewarded. We suggested that 
Shakespeare’s tragedies did not obviously end with the victory of 
the good, and I asked if there were not a danger that this perpetual 
victory of the good might take away from any real sense of conflict 
and subtlety in a story—as, I think, it is apt to do in modern Soviet 
novels and plays. Panova answered: “In Fathers and Sons, the end 
is very sad. Nevertheless, the idea of good survives. Sometimes the 
novel with a happy ending is not a victory for the good.” 


This type of discussion seemed to me very useful: we really be- 
gan to understand one another and to like one another as well. I 
believe, had we been fortunate enough to be able to speak Russian 
and to have been invited to the professional discussions of the Russian 
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writers—which are always going on—we might have seen that this 
type of argument is constantly being raised and that the questions 


we asked were somewhere near the questions they were asking 
themselves. 


On the fundamental question of freedom of writing and publi- 
cation, our difficulty was to frame our questions in such a way as to 
make sense within the Russian framework of opinion. Obviously all 
the writers whom we met considered themselves free. They had felt 
no restrictions, had written what they wanted to write, including, for 
instance, lyric poetry, or literary research. Marshak had been trans- 
lating Shakespeare’s Sonnets—no obvious propaganda, that! A writer’s 
business is to present the truth as he sees it, within the framework 
of his own technique, and that, I think, was what they were doing. 
It was not the truth as we see it; yet, on many matters, there is a 
different vision in western Europe and in, say, the United States. 


I would not like to insist that my view of the truth was the only 
correct one. 


Again, there are always subjects which are inacceptable at cer- 
tain times to the artist, whether painter or writer. In Great Britain 
now, nobody would publish the type of criticism of royalty which was 
usual a hundred and fifty years ago—or even less! Nor, I think, 
do painters in Great Britain want to produce the kind of caricatures 
which Rowlandson and Gillray made of the last Georges. They do 
not feel themselves unfree because they cannot do so. Before accusing 
the Russians of hypocrisy or time serving, let us remember this. When 
we feel that the Stalin cult is artificial and displeasing, let us realize 
that it is not so to the Russian who has seen his country, under the 
leadership of Stalin, rise out of misery and squalor and ignorance 
to considerable prosperity, strength, confidence and a literacy more 
complete than that in many of the “free” countries. 


We British socialists, brought up on Hyndman and Keir Hardie 
and William Morris, found ourselves somewhat shocked by the ab- 
sence of economic equality in the Soviet state. The poor are rather 
worse off than with us, especially in the country, where the standards 
seemed to be those of south Europe—not as bad as Spain, but worse 
than central France, say—but there is an enormously wider income 
variation than there is here. There is a story that one of the most 
successful writers simply has an open bank account and draws what- 
ever money he wants. I can well believe it. And yet—is there really 
anything morally reprehensible about all this? I got the feeling that 
in a way it was like the ideal liberal “ladder open to the talents”— 
the manual and technical as much as the intellectual. If anyone shows 
any signs of being able to rise he or she is encouraged, and usually 
given the chance of further education. In every job and trade and 
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profession there are Stalin prizes, big and little, worth anything from 
(I think) $20 to several thousands! The social origins of the writers 
to whom we talked were extremely mixed, but at least half, I should 
say, came from peasant or manual workers’ families. 


Now I think there is one thing to be said about this. When the 
Revolution turned everything upside down in Russia (which is, of 
course, what revolutions are for) there was an untapped reserve of 
first-class genetic material. In the old days, there was practically no 
chance for the poor worker in town or country to rise; there was no 
skilled middle class for him to rise into. In Great Britain there has 
been a steady creaming off, and in the country the intelligent boy 
or girl has tended to go to the town, just because there is more 
chance there of rising out of the rut. I don’t for a moment say that 
every child has had his chance—even since 1945, when the first Labor 
government made it far more possible—but we have a large middle 
class, some of whom have moved down in the social and material 
scale but more of whom have moved up. Which makes it very dif- 
ficult to have a revolution: indeed impossible, unless the standard of 
life were to fall very low and the structure become top-heavy. But 
in Russia it was different, and this reserve of intelligence and energy 
from people at last given a chance under the new regime, is the great 
asset of the Soviet Union and the reason why among ordinary people, 
anti-Stalinism just doesn’t exist. 


The other reason is that, potentially, Russia is a very rich country. 
The new Don-Volga canal constructions will irrigate a region bigger 
than France, from which the inhabitants of the Union will draw 
cereals, fruit, cotton, tobacco, and so on. Great timber belts will de- 
flect the scorching winds; peacefully, they have acquired an enormous 
new territory. There are others to come. The mountain country, along 
the Urals and beyond, is full of minerals which have not been de- 
spoiled by an earlier generation, as ours were. In a year or two bread 
will cost so little to produce that they plan to distribute it free: the 
first step to real socialism. They can raise their standard of living to 
our own and beyond. 


When I came to Moscow I was astonished at the prosperity. I 
had been there in 1931, when the streets were gloomy and dirty, the 
people ill-dressed, badly shod, without socks or stockings, obviously 
under-fed, transport by means of ancient tram cars, frantically over- 
crowded. Now, in only twenty years of which four had been war 
years, there were wide, beautiful streets, clean, gay, the shops full, 
the crowds well fed, cheerful, not perhaps elegantly dressed, but in 
bright colors with good shoes, white socks, or Soviet-made nylons. 
The price level was controlled according to plan, so that food was 
cheap and so were books and gramaphone records—a set of Stalin’s 
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speeches cost about six pence! Folk songs were dearer. Ordinary cot- 
ton goods were cheap and not very high grade. Embroidered linen 
was beautiful but expensive. 

Writers can afford the best; in an enormous and totally literate 
country, where readers are not deflected onto comics and in fact do 
not seem to read the papers nearly as much as people do in the 
West, the editions are huge. Much is published in the many literary 
magazines as weil as in book form. The publishing houses, in the 
main, are controlled by the writers themselves. The Union of Soviet 
Writers has beautiful club houses, rest homes, and so on, pensions 
for old age or sickness. Most of the Moscow writers have summer 
cottages in the green belt where they enthusiastically grow peonies, 
roses, and delphiniums. But, remember, their children go to the 
same schools and the same summer camps as any other children. 


Peace? Well, the word peace means something a shade different 
when you cross the curtain, and I think that’s important to realize. 
Peace is conditioned by war fear, and the Russians see themselves 
surrounded by a ring of American-controlled air bases aimed at them- 
selves. So Russian peace is anti-American, just as American peace is 
anti-Russian; the two things are mirror images of one another. The 
only way to make each country see that the other is only afraid and 
only wants peace, is through increasing understanding—not by as- 
suming that “peace” means the same thing everywhere, but by realiz- 
ing the differences and explaining them, calmly and sensibly: then, 
slowly and gradually, they may die down. That, perhaps, is our job 
in western Europe. For we, between two great powers, have most to 
lose by war, most to gain by peace. 





This maxim [preparation for war is a guarantee of peace] is 
transmitted to us from distant ages, when brute force was the gen- 
eral law. It belongs to the dogmas of barbarism, It is the child of 
suspicion and the forerunner of violence. It is a mere prejudice, 
sustained by vulgar example and not by enlightened truth. It is a 
mischievous fallacy, the most costly the world has witnessed, doom- 
ing nations to annual tribute in comparison with which the extor- 
tions of conquest are as the widow’s mite. 


—Charles Sumner 
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HISTORY CONTEST 


In last month’s MR we offered prizes to the first two persons who sent 
in the correct answers to the question: Who said the italicized words below? 
When? 


The quotation confirms the socialist argument that the only solution 
capitalists have found to the problem of overproduction, with its resultant 
depression and unemployment, is war. It is an important quotation because 
it was not written by a socialist, but by “a highly respectable capitalist 
spokesman known to all.” 


The answers were many and not varied; most people said Herbert Hoover, 
some said Richard Nixon, one said John Foster Dulles, and another said 
George Kennan. As we go to press, only one person, Helen Gastambide of 
Burley, Idaho, answered correctly. To Miss Gastambide we send a copy of 
Ray Ginger’s life of Debs, The Bending Cross. 


The answer: Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his speech at Peoria on October 
2, 1952. 


Please read the quotation again; save it; show it to your friends. Where 
can you find a better argument for socialism?—Tue Epirors. 
y g 


Nineteen Twenty-nine was the last year in which we enjoyed 
prosperity in a time of peace. From then until 1939, when World 
War II began, our economy showed no growth whatever in real out- 
put per person. 


The New Deal never actually solved the unemployment problem. 
In 1939, after seven years of New Deal doctoring, 9.5 million Amer- 
icans were still out of work. ... 


Then came World War II. Under its stimulus, America’s pro- 
duction soared and unemployment disappeared. 


World War II did what the New Deal was unable to do. ... 


Nearly one third of the high level production of the first five 
years after the war was due to making up the shortages created 
during the war—in automobiles, refrigerators, houses. Those things 
were largely paid for out of the $140,000,000,000 savings which 
Americans had accumulated by the end of the war. 


Just as these war-bred shortages began to disappear, and the 
economy was beginning to weaken, along came Korea. Defense pro- 
duction again propped up the economy. 
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ECONOMICS FOR THE POWER AGE 


BY ARTHUR K. DAVIS 


This latest tract by Scott Nearing (Economics for the Power 
Age; World Events Committee, East Palatka, Florida; paper edition 
$1.10 post paid, clothbound $3) has several significant facets. Not 
the least of its virtues is its admirable brevity—190 pages to outline 
a science and philosophy of modern economics. 

On one level the book is an introductory description of our 
economy. Yet it contains no graphs, no tables, and very little of the 
technical analysis which constitutes the bulk of most economic trea- 
tises, Instead we are given a very general and competent picture of 
the basic social principles and practices which make up the frame- 
work of our economy. On another level this book is a statement 
of what the economy could be or ought to be. Nearing’s treatment 
of capitalism emphasizes its internal conflicts and above all the al- 
ternatives to capitalism. The reader is never allowed to lose sight 
of the jolting contrast between actuality and potentiality—a contrast 
usually ignored by orthodox writers. 

Professional economists will doubtless criticize this book on two 
counts: that it contains no detailed facts, and that it is frequently 
evaluative and therefore deficient in “scientific objectivity.” Both 
assertions are true. But whether they constitute a valid critical yard- 
stick is another matter, and this issue must detain us for a moment. 


Conventional introductory surveys of economics are usually so 
overloaded with factual details and technical analysis that they lose 
the forest for the trees. Moreover, in this age of revolution and con- 
flict they still tend to indoctrinate the premise that our laissez-faire 
economy is a relatively static, desirable, and normally harmonious 
equilibrium. Experience flatly contradicts that premise. It follows 
that American higher education in general and academic economics 
in particular are not mainly concerned with seeking and teaching 
the truth. The net effect of academic social studies is to camouflage 
contemporary social reality, with the aid of such fetishes as empiri- 
cism (compiling facts without perspective) and objectivity (dealing 
exclusively with what is). Despite its verbal devotion to the great 
traditions of humanism and academic freedom, the higher learning 
in America is safely harnessed to the chariot of capitalism. 


Arthur K. Davis is Associate Professor of Sociology at Union College. 
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It is no accident, therefore, that the writer of the book under 
discussion is a man who was long ago expelled from the academic 
world. It will be read chiefly by people outside the reach of con- 
ventional education. 


The first chapter epitomizes both the strong and the weak 
points of Economics for the Power Age. The author’s definition of 
“economy” is so broad as to be almost coextensive with “social 
system.” Although he says occasionally (for example, on page 171) 
that the economy is but one department of social life, he is prone 
to forget that qualification much of the time. This tendency to 
lump together the major social institutions into one monolithic cate- 
gory means that several variables which to some extent can vary 
independently are treated as a single variable. However abstract 
this point may seem, it has some very practical consequences. It sets 
the stage for one of Nearing’s graver faults—overemphasis on tech- 
nology and underemphasis on political and sociological (or ideo- 
logical) factors. This leads directly to a utopian approach to social 
policy—social reform becomes simply a question of enlightening 
people as to the logic of modern technology. There is no need to 
consider the harsh realities of class struggle and vested interest. More 
of that later. 


Nearing conceives of the science of economics in correspondingly 
broad terms. Economics is not merely the passive scientific study and 
explanation of economic life—this is the bourgeois view of social 
science. Economics is also the active managing and molding of the 
economy as a whole. It is the theoretical planning and the actual 
production and distribution of goods and services. In thus tran- 
scending the dominant but crippling conception of social science, 
Nearing is in accord with the basic spirit of modern science—active 
mastery of the natural and social world for the common welfare. 
Of course this goal can be realized only in a society committed to 
comprehensive social planning, that is, under socialism. 


We shall next take note of Nearing’s fivefold classification of 
types of economies, in terms of which he explains the last half- 
century of world history (pp. 16-20). The clarity of passages like this 
will be familiar to readers of Nearing’s able newsletter World Events. 
These are the five types: preindustrial (producing for use and bare 
subsistence) ; business-for-profit (early or competitive capitalism) ; 
business-for-power (monopoly capitalism) ; public (socialist) ; cooper- 
ative (Scandinavian). While any given national economy includes 
elements of all five types, it is dominated by one of them. Historically, 
business-for-profit is succeeded by business-for-power, in turn replaced 
by public economies. During this development, imperialist rivalries 
produced the wars of 1914 and 1939. Hostility between the American- 
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led business-for-power group and the public economies was initiated 
by the former, especially after 1946. 


Such condensation is a notable achievement. Those who have 
read social theory before will recognize the Marxian essence under- 
neath Nearing’s unique terminology. They may regret the omission 
of certain analytical points—the mechanism of imperialism, for in- 
stance, and the anti-socialist aspect of World War II. But this book 
is intended for the uninitiated reader. 


The critical weakness of the book, it seems to me, is Nearing’s 
misplaced emphasis on technology. New power techniques, he says 
(pp. 10, 21), have rendered obsolete both capitalist and Marxist 
economics, which are based on a steampower economy of scarcity. In 
his own words (p. 22), Moscow and Chicago face essentially similar 
traffic or housing problems, the solutions of which are basically alike, 
allowing for local topographic variations. “What is true of city 
traffic is true of every other important phase of power-age econ- 
omy. . . . The techniques of construction, production, handling and 
organization are as universal as the multiplication table.” 


This is utopian fantasy. Moscow and Chicago may have had 
similar housing and traffic problems originally, but they do not have 
the same solution. The comprehensive planning and reconstruction 
underway in Moscow are impossible of realization in Chicago, be- 
cause of the latter’s different institutional framework—because of 
such institutions as private enterprise, capitalist-oriented schools, col- 
leges, and press, and capitalist-dominated political parties and law 
courts. 


Nearing completely overlooks the hard reality of social institu- 
tions and the problem of changing them. Space precludes a detailed 
analysis of how planned social change comes about, but we may 
safely observe that it occurs by day-to-day organizational effort 
guided by objective social conditions, wherein the unplanned crum- 
bling of existing institutions and the resulting mass frustration—per- 
vasive, intense, long-standing frustration—are necessary preconditions. 
Institutions are people’s shared attitudes and habits, and people do 
not change their customary ways of thinking and acting unless they 
are sufficiently frustrated by the status quo. Besides frustration, a 
necessary condition of planned change is a realistic ideology or pro- 
gram capable of solving the society’s problems and thereby reducing 
the original frustration. 


Reducing social problems to a technological level is not only a 
gross oversimplification, it is a block to their solution. The indis- 
pensable step of winning mass support for the projected reforms, 
often in the face of bitter opposition from the powers that be, is 
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forgotten. Even if by some miracle engineers could be placed in 
power, they would have such an oversimplified map of our social 
system as to assure the overwhelming of their plans by unknown 
and unpredicted factors. And their failure would doubtless discredit 
both the idea of social planning and its goal of an economy of 
abundance. 


Utopianism, or an inadequate conception of how social systems 
work, is not peculiar to Scott Nearing. It has a long pedigree in 
Western thought, probably stemming from the Messianic tradition 
of Judaism and early Christianity. It is discernible in a long series 
of religious and social heresies oriented to the magical establishment 
of an earthly New Jerusalem. In secularized version it appears in 
thinkers like Rousseau and Veblen, who in varying degree con- 
sidered social institutions as unnecessary chains upon human nature. 
It shows up even in Marx, and in Lenin before the Bolsheviks came 
to power in 1917, and especially in esoteric cults like Trotskyism 
and Technocracy. And it crops out in present-day literary anti- 
Communism with its the-more-it-changes-the-more-it-is-the-same-old- 
racket theme. Witness Arthur Koestler’s novels and George Orwell’s 
pedestrian pamphlets. Utopianism is most clearly marked, however, 
in anarchism and syndicalism. 


Hence we are not surprised to find anarchist overtones in 
Nearing. He deplores (pp. 80-81) the regimentation of modern so- 
ciety by compulsory education of children to conform. We may 
regret certain types of conformity, but not the general idea of con- 
formity itself. Must not every society as a prerequisite of existing 
mold its individual members? Again (p. 105), Nearing implies that 
the managerial function in large-scale organization is parasitical. 
Granting that capitalistic management involves elements of parasit- 
ism, the managerial function itself is clearly indispensable in any 
industrial society. 


Minor themes like vegetarianism, a Veblenian distaste for “con- 
spicuous waste,” and anti-industrialism, while they lend a certain 
color to the book, point up the author’s basically inconsistent phil- 
osophy. Scott Nearing is an apostle of the simple life. Those who 
wish for more handwork and homemade foods should surely be 
given the opportunity of developing such hobbies in the good so- 
ciety to come. But most of us, I dare say, will be only too happy 
to avail ourselves increasingly of the fruits of large-scale mechanized 
enterprises, on which alone an economy of abundance can be built. 
Even under capitalism, buying canned vegetables in a chain store 
is cheaper and easier than home canning. 


In summary, Economics for the Power Age is a stimulating and 
well-written essay that can do much to free the reader from obsolete 
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ideas about our social and economic institutions. Its best chapters, 
besides the Introduction, are those on Science, Ownership, Income, 
and Overhead Cost. The chapter on Subsistence should have been 
omitted: it is a useless excursion into such topics as “earth” and 
“vegetation.” 


But Economies for the Power Age by no means supplants social- 
ist thought, as its preface suggests. Indeed, it underscores the necessity 
and inevitability of socialism, for it is substantially in the socialist 
tradition, despite its veneer of non-socialist terminology. 





“From each according to his ability; to each according to his needs.” 


—From the Communist writings of Karl Marx 


A noble sounding philosophy, isn’t it? 


So you take half the bees’ hard-earned honey, and give it to the 
wasps who have spent the summer having an easy time. 

So half the bees starve to death but the wasps learn to like free 
honey (there is a special type of wasp that does!) and are now so 
well fed that they multiply in strength and numbers. Now they’ve had 
a taste of soaking the rich, of “sharing the wealth”—so they refuse 
to do any work, and demand all the bees’ harvest. The now-out- 
numbered bees try to refuse but the wasps seize the honey, eat it 
all, and let the bees, who gathered it, starve. 

So pretty soon you have no industrious bees, and the place is 
swarming with wasteful, useless wasps. 

Tough on the bees. And on the world. 

But such a sweet philosophy! 

—Advertisement, by Warner & Swasey, in U.S. News @ 
World Report, Dec. 5, 1952 


So you take socialist doctrine and brazenly turn it upside down, 
calling the workers who produce the wealth wasteful and useless, 
and the capitalists who seize the wealth, the exploited ones. 


Tough on the truth. 
But so characteristic of the propagandists for “free enterprise.” 
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BY HUGH HARDYMAN 


“Compulsion,” said Dr. Mah, “is a thing we all dislike in China. 
We have had too much of it under the Kuomintang. It negates educa- 
tion, which can be successful only if it is desired. So always we seek 
voluntary agreement. Unless the people are ready to accept a change, 
we will wait. This is so in education. No parents need send their 
children to school. But because we have convinced the majority of 
the people of the advantages of education, we have 49 million chil- 
dren in grammar school and three and a half million in high school, 
and the 42 million who took adult educational courses last year will 
be over 50 million when the figures are in for 1952.” 

The speaker was the president of Peking University and he 
knew exactly what he was talking about. For fearlessly denouncing 
official corruption, he had spent two years in one of the concentra- 
tion camps set up by his former pupil, Chiang Kai-Shek. He had had 
enough compulsion and was enormously enjoying the freedom to ex- 
pand his university and to extend opportunity for education to all 
people. Because college professors are apt to be set in their ways, 
the government had delayed any drastic changes in the higher edu- 
cational system until the faculties themselves demanded aid in reor- 
ganization to meet the tremendously increased demand for their serv- 
ices. Meantime plans had been laid, scores of new buildings erected 
and equipped, funds accumulated and set aside, so that in Novem- 
ber, 1952, it was possible to offer to every qualified Chinese stu- 
dent the chance to complete his college education either at his own 
expense or at that of the government if subsidy were needed. More- 
over, because there were only 1.4 million educational workers in 
the country—not nearly enough to fill the demand for teachers and 
technicians—letters were sent to all students who in the last ten 
years had quit their high school or college courses after two or more 
years of high school, and they were invited to return to complete 
their education at government expense. 

Teachers, who had formerly been almost all obliged to eke out 
a livelihood by holding two or three part-time jobs, are now ade- 


Hugh Hardyman was one of the American delegates attending the Peace 
Conference of the peoples of Asia and the Pacific held in Peking in the fall 
of 1952. 
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quately paid and given high social prestige. A top-ranking college 
professor receives about the same salary as a cabinet minister; free 
medical care and recreational facilities are provided through the 
Educational Workers Union, which also determines by democratic 
discussion and vote the conditions of work and apportionment of the 
budget. The fact that the average teacher under the Kuomintang 
could not afford wheat bread or rice for his family, while today he 
has meat, milk, and eggs, with all the fruit and vegetables he can 
eat, is one reason why the teachers are enthusiastically supporting 
the new government; but it is probably less important a factor than 
the elevation of the teacher in city and village to the position of a 
leader of the community. Today the teacher is fully conscious that 
he or she is of paramount importance in the building of a better life 
for all the people. 


This pride of position, this sense of being a part and an im- 
portant part of the building of a new nation, has been instilled in 
peasants and factory workers, laborers and shop assistants. All are 
essential to the smooth growth of a new democratic society, and they 
all know it. Before any new campaign is undertaken, the housewife 
in each home in the village or city block is asked her opinion; and 
her views are discussed, so that when the project is launched, each 
and all feel that it is their own campaign. This was how it was 
possible to clean up the cities and villages, which had been stinking 
of sewage and garbage heaps for generations. The participation of 
every single resident was asked in advance, the health measures were 
explained patiently, objections were treated with respectful consider- 
ation, and suggestions were called for. Thus in three months it was 
possible, through the cooperation of every man, woman, and child, 
to eliminate from the cities almost completely rats, mice, fleas, lice, 
flies, mosquitoes, and the noxious pools and rubbish heaps in which 
they breed. Disinfectants and cleaning materials were provided by 
the government, but the work was done with a will by the people. 
Detailed lectures on the nature of bacterial warfare spurred the en- 
thusiasm for the gigantic task. Every building was washed from roof 
to basement, inside and out; all rubbish was burned, all pools dredged 
clean by volunteers from the neighborhoods; sewers, which had been 
clogged solid for so long that their very existence had been forgotten, 
were opened up and cleaned. Children climbed each tree to see if 
any holes in the trunk could hold water in which mosquitoes could 
breed, and triumphantly filled each discovered hole with cement ob- 
tained from the nearest police station. For the police stations have 
now a new function: they serve as neighborhood centers from which 
help can be got in all sorts of emergencies, from a cut finger to a 


leaking roof. 
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Possession of a clean body, a clean house, a clean village or city, 
reinforces the self-respect of the peasant or citizen, The feeling of 
belonging to a group which is an integral part of society gives confi- 
dence even to those who were formerly the most poverty-stricken 
outcasts. They know that China is now their country, and for the 
peasant the proof is in the piece of land which he now owns, for the 
laborer in the living wage to which he is now entitled and which his 
union will see that he receives. Everywhere, the bearing of the 
people reflects the assurance and serenity of the free man who ac- 
knowledges the equal freedom of all other men. The Chairman of the 
People’s Republic, Mao Tse-Tung, is not spoken of with awe but 
with affection and with an air of closest kinship. “We feel very close 
to Chairman Mao,” said a young student. “He painted the sign on 
our cultural building when it was finished last year.” 

Realization that public property is their own property has 
evoked from the people a new respect and care for public buildings, 
theaters, schools, and streets. At the end of the last show in the 
evening the floor of a picture theater is as free of ticket stubs, paper, 
and other rubbish as it was when the doors were opened. Every pub- 
lic building has its receptacles for cigaret stubs and for waste paper, 
and they are invariably used. In village and city alike the evils of 
overcrowded dwellings are mitigated by spotless cleanliness inside 
and out, transforming slums into inadequate but sanitary homes. The 
inhabitants of the most crowded areas of every city take hope from 
a sight familiar to any Southern Californian but new to China, the 
sight of long rows of two or four or six family dwellings, with grass 
and trees and shrubs and flowers around the buildings, which are 
being erected on the outskirts of the cities to relieve the housing 
shortage. Over a thousand families have already moved into the 
Tsaoyang Villa project at Shanghai. By the end of next year twenty 
thousand more families there will have been rehoused in clean and 
airy apartments designed so that each room gets six hours of winter 
sun. Rental for these apartments ranges from five to seven percent 
of the monthly income of the tenants. 


So the hope for a better life is being realized day by day, and 


it is not only the young people, but often those in middle life, who 
sing as they walk down the streets. 





What world-wide benefactors these “imprudent” men are! How 
“prudently” most men creep into nameless graves, while now and 
then one or two forget themselves into immortality. 


—Wendell Phillips 
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By Arthur Eggleston 





NO FRONTAL ATTACK—YET 


The specter of another failure of a Big Business administration 
because its members may act like Big Businessmen is beginning to 
trouble some GOP spokesmen, At the same time, there is overwhelm- 
ing determination by other Republicans to collect what they bought 
and paid for. Thus, against the cry for caution can be heard the cry 
of the investment banker quoted by Barron’s Weekly, for the estab- 
lishment of the “welfare state, rich man’s division”: “Each year for 
twenty years we have wondered what the government would do to 
us. Now, at last, we can wonder what it will do for us.” 

What a Big Businessman’s government will do for Big Business 
at the expense of the people is hardly a matter for speculation. The 
giving away of billions of dollars worth of public lands and other 
natural resources (plundering by law, Senator Wayne Morse calls 
it), the tightening up of labor policies, the further curtailment of 
civil liberties—these are all merely matters of time and maneuvering. 
But already it is possible to see which way the wind is blowing. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce which, with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, wrote Taft-Hartley, has been 
the prime mover in the assault on basic freedoms, civil liberties, and 
democratic traditions, bringing the nation closer than ever to fascism. 
It is also prime mover in a new attack on the labor movement de- 
signed to destroy big unions—which check big industry—and to in- 
stitute state control over all unions. Congress is now being asked to 
apply anti-trust and anti-monopoly laws to socially useful, nonprofit, 
humanitarian organizations which have done more to curb and off- 
set the antisocial effects of trusts, monopolies, and cartels than the 
laws were ever able to accomplish. Industry-wide, region-wide and 
nationwide bargaining would be banned under this proposal. 

Despite the fact that an amendment of this kind failed by only 
one vote to be incorporated into the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, never- 
theless, chances of passage in this Congress are lessened by the fact 
that many powerful employers and groups of employers join the 
unions they bargain with in opposing such a measure. They fear 
the chaos that would be created in industries which have evolved 
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wide-scale bargaining as the most effective way to eliminate sub- 
standard conditions. A special report, prepared by Dr. Gustav Peck 
of the Library of Congress for the Humphrey Subcommittee of the 
Senate Labor Committee, concluded that attempts to outlaw industry- 
wide bargaining would be futile, impossible, disruptive, and easy to 
circumvent. Major result, however, which employer groups are not 
unaware of, would be the creation of a strong drive to labor unity 
which could set reaction back on its heels for the first time since 1946. 


The other major proposal, to allow Government to determine 
not just whether a labor organization is the free choice of workers 
but also whether it ought to be, would establish a “Labor Front” in 
America. Historically, the “Labor Front” is an American invention, 
part of the “American Plan” of the 1920s which sought to impose 
unions on workers, officers on unions, political conformity or silence 
on everybody, and to ban strikes as “unnecessary” or “political,” 
never economic. Hitler’s Arbeitsfront was the NAM’s “American 
Plan” in all essentials. Workers were counted second-class citizens 
who don’t know what is good for them and must be told. The 1953 
“American Plan” differs from the old one only in that a government 
controlled by Big Business would do the following job through laws 
or administrative devices: 


(1) Recognize only “approved” unions; 

(2) Restrict union members in choice of officers by establish- 
ing a blacklist; 

(3) Allow employers to fire workers for political opinions; 

(4) Limit right to strike by labeling strikes “political,” then 
decertifying unions as bargaining agents and blacklisting officers and 
members ; 


(5) Extend non-communist oath requirement of Taft-Hartley 
to all members of “policy-forming and governing bodies of the 
union”—as the CIO News points out, this means the entire member- 
ship in all unions except those racket-ridden and autocratically run. 

Ostensibly designed to guard national security and prevent na- 
tionwide or industry-wide strike crises—as in the familiar coal, steel, 
railroad, and maritime situations—these proposals are really designed 
to break the economic and political power of organized workers. 


The move to bring this about is taking place in legislative and 
executive branches of Government with an assist from the Supreme 
Court. In ruling in 1950 that Section 9 (h) of Taft-Hartley requir- 
ing non-Communist affidavits from union officers was constitutional, 
the court relied heavily on Congressional committee findings that 
ee ee oe : ‘ 

political” strikes were a burden on commerce. Only strike cited 
was Allis-Chalmers in 1941. Yet considerable doubt was cast on even 
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this finding by Representative Price of Illinois, when he condemned 
the company’s fifty-year record of vicious anti-labor practices and 
declared: “It is not without significance, I think, that the arrogance, 
stubbornness, and refusal to bargain in good faith of this company 
resulted in 1941 in a long strike which materially impeded this 
country’s armament program.” 

The Supreme Court relied, too, upon the cartoon conception 
of labor leaders calling “political” strikes without consulting their 
memberships. 

What the Supreme Court apparently did not know and what 
employers and Congressional committees conceal is the devastating 
and irrefutable fact that it is impossible for any officer or group 
of officers in any one of the independent and nonconforming unions 
under chief attack to call a strike of any kind, without referendum 
vote of the membership. 


The union most savagely attacked—perhaps because powerful 
top government officials from General Electric, Westinghouse, Emer- 
son Radio, and other corporations bring their prejudices, class hatreds, 
and concern for corporate profits into public service along with their 
reputed “know-how”—is the alert and independent United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. Typical of testimony before the 
Humphrey Subcommittee of the Senate Labor Committee, whose 
chairman and staff had already branded UE “Communist-dominated” 
and addicted to “political” strikes before the hearings started, was 
that of a former Emerson Radio Corporation executive, Chairman 
Small of the Munitions Board. Unions such as UE, he said, would 
“subjugate the membership to strike” if the policy of the Soviet 
Union called for strikes. He showed a calculated ignorance of the 
union’s actual record and the strike procedure which squeezes wage 
increases out of his industry, when he said it would be “very easy 
for the leadership to furnish ostensible grievances as a facade behind 
which to hide their true objectives without the membership becom- 
ing aware that the strike was, in effect, an act of sabotage.” 


UE’s answer to Small and the charge that its strike curve fol- 
lowed changes in the Soviet Union’s foreign policy was given by 
Organization Director Matles: 


That man, who is a former vice president of the Emerson 
Radio Corporation, is a damnable liar when he makes that state- 
ment because for 16 years we have gone through all kinds of 
political situations in this country, Remember what that em- 
braces—1936 to 1952. It embraces the depression of 1938. It 
embraces the war of 1939 and 1940. It embraces the pre-Pearl 
Harbor period. It embraces the Second World War. It embraces 
the postwar period. It embraces the Korean War. I will challenge 
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that man and challenge any other similar liar to show one in- 
stance where a single UE strike took place on that kind of 
slanderous basis. 


GE’s Boulware, whose corporation has avoided millions of dollars 
in increased wages by keeping the “Communist” issue alive to divide 
the workers and who looks with equal scorn upon all unions, told 
the Humphrey Subcommittee that danger to national security arises 
from “political strikes.” The following exchange occurred when UE 
Legislative Representative Russ Nixon testified: 


Senator Humphrey: He [Boulware] said he didn’t know of 
any [political strikes]. 

Nixon: Yes, sir, that is right, but he threw it in nonetheless. 

Senator Humphrey: I asked him the question in view of po- 
litical strikes. 

Nixon: That, of course, is significant. In spite of the fact 
that nobody knows of any, very responsible government repre- 
sentatives have come in here and have talked about political 
strikes. 

I am saying simply this: that this alleged concern over 
sabotage and subversion is being used as a cloak to hide one new 
approach to the question of the right to strike. Our conclusion 
is very simple. The right of workers to strike must not be cur- 
tailed in any way, shape, or form. . . . It is the foundation 
upon which the bargaining power of labor is based. 


Matles accused Senator Humphrey of selecting UE as an ex- 
ample of a union under “so-called Communist domination” and said: 


I suspect if you were in the Senate for sixteen years and 
somebody were to try to discuss whether you constitute a danger 
to the United States of America, you would fall back upon your 
record of sixteen years of service in the Senate. 

Senator Humphrey: That is correct, sir. 


Matles: Let me tell you that there isn’t a plant that is 
manufacturing critical material for the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force, whether it is a CIO, an AFL, or UE, or a company- 
union plant, or an unorganized plant, that does not have its 
security officers who screen every single individual who goes to 
work in that plant. And after doing all of the investigating and 
all of the snooping and all of the checking and all of the clear- 
ing for sixteen years, there has not been a single officer or 
member of this union found to be guilty of a crime in violation 
of the laws having to do with the security of the United States. 
Not only has there been no one found guilty, but there has not 
been any one indicted or even tried. 
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One of the most hopeful signs in this controversy is that although 
a few AFL and CIO unions have used the “Communist domination” 
charge and the witch-hunting Congressional committees in raiding 
rival unions, the national AFL and CIO have come out for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley oath requirement. The oath requirement under- 
lies present Congressional and executive branch attempts to extend 
and expand interference in the internal affairs of unions. The AFL 
and CIO have challenged in court the unprecedented step taken 
recently by the National Labor Relations Board in decertifying a 
CIO local union, one of whose officers was convicted of perjury in 
taking the oath. The officer was known as an anti-Communist in 
labor circles but an employer-Un-American-Committee combination, 
aided by officers of a defeated rival union, obtained a guilty verdict. 
Senator Taft unwittingly described what happened a few weeks ago 
when he called for more, similar prosecutions and said: “They may 
not be able to pin it on them all, but they can catch some of them 
with a jury.” 

The NLRB was attempting to set the stage for similar perjury 
prosecutions when it called in the officials of four independent 
unions, ordered them to file new Taft-Hartley affidavits and to 
answer two other questions not required by the law. The penalty 
for refusal would be decertification of the unions as bargaining 
agents for several hundred thousand workers. A federal court ruled 
the union officials had met requirements of the law and that the 
Labor Board was attempting to usurp powers not granted by Con- 
gress. Indications are that Congress will be asked to extend and ex- 
pand the board’s authority or set the stage in some other way for 
continuous harassment of selected unions, as Senator Taft proposes. 


What is it that perpetuates the myth which Congress writes into 
the record, the Supreme Court quotes, and Congress legislates against 
because the Supreme Court “confirms” the record? Upon what facts 
is the report spread that workers constitute a menace to the safety 
and security of the nation or are so helpless and ignorant that they 
don’t know why they strike and must be protected from their own 
choice of leaders and union policies? Business Week some months ago 
headlined a labor story, “Electrical Strike—Red Inspired?” The story: 
After eight months of negotiation on wages in which 450 Westing- 
house workers voted by secret ballot four times to strike and were 
persuaded to hold off by UE national officers, the union offered 
arbitration, the company refused, and the workers went out. That 
was the “Red Inspired ” strike! 


There is not a single bona fide union in the United States that 
has not been similarly attacked sometime in the past century; only 
the terms of vituperation are different—“anarchist,” “socialist,” “for- 
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eign agitator,” “Hun,” “Vandal,” “IWW,” “anti-Christ,” “saboteur,” 
“un-American,” have been the favorites at various times. The eco- 
nomic motivation for the witch-hunt, however, is unmistakable. Be- 
hind the patriotic posturing, the lies and distortions, is the workers’ 
demand for better wages and working conditions; employer demands 
for a free hand in fixing both. All the rest of it is foam and froth. 
The witch hunt and fear and distrust of the American people are the 
tributes reaction pays to the deep-seated social beliefs of the Amer- 
ican people. The scared men cannot yet risk a frontal attack. 





OR THE LIVERY OF EXPLOITATION? 


The conventional attire of the workman is as distinctive as that 
of the soldier; and there are sound reasons for calling it not merely 
distinctive, but a distinction, 


The greatest of these reasons is the fact that for well over a 
century—counting the real beginning of industrial America as about 
the time of the War of 1812—labor has put into this country more 
than it has taken out. If you feel your eyebrows go up as you read that, 
consider two indisputable facts: first, the source, the only source, of 
wealth is a man working; second, the accumulated wealth—the capital 
—of the United States has steadily increased during those years. There 
have been setbacks, wars, and depressions but the checks were tem- 
porary and the advance has always been resumed. 

It is obvious, then, that the typical American workman has 
regularly produced more than he consumed. The difference between 
what he produces and what he consumes is larger than that of any 
other workman in the world. This is not altogether attributable to 
his merit; in part it is due to the fact that he has had better tools than 
any other. But the surplus has been produced, His uniform, therefore, 
is the livery of the creator of our material wealth; and out of his 
wealth have grown the flowers of our civilization, the arts and learn- 
ing. 


—Gerald M. Johnson, in Vogue, July 1951 
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‘*...AIN'T GOING THERE’’ 


The Congress of America is sealing off the States, 
Behind the golden ramparts there the Inquisition waits 
As finger-printed immigrants besiege the pearly gates, 
And McCarran marches on. 


The visa for the visitor must come before the Courts, 
Security must counter-check Intelligence reports, 
While passengers are purged in purgatorial resorts, 
And McCarran marches on. 


The Immigration angels from this happy land exclude 
Political subversion and connubial turpitude, 
No tainted foreign body on this Eden shall intrude 
White McCarran marches on. 


The Communist (converted) will with no indulgence meet, 
Polygamists for entry unavailingly entreat, 
And atheistic aliens writhe before the Judgment Seat 

As McCarran marches on. 


The Premier of Great Britain could have lawfully been banned, 
The Premier of Great Britain once shook Stalin by the hand, 
But on a transit visa they permitted him to land 

Though McCarran marches on. 


Musicians, artists, scientists must face Tribunals stern, 

Suspected spies and saboteurs are weeded out in turn— 

Though how Dame Myra Hess would wreck the States we’ve yet 
to learn— 


But McCarran marches on. 


America, notorious as an earthly Paradise, 
Immune from crime, corruption, immorality and vice, 
They plan to keep unspotted from the world at any price, 
While McCarran marches on. 


The Torch of Liberty explodes, the flag of freedom waves, 
The Federal guardian angel host the Constitution saves, 
But Washington and Jefferson are turning in their graves 
As McCarran marches on. 


—SAGITTARIUS 


Reprinted by permission, from The New Statesman & Nation, January 10, 1953 
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the last 100 available copies at a price that enables us to offer it to MR 
readers at $1. Cloth-bound, 425 pages long, a fine book in every way—it’s 
a real bargain. Buy it in combination with your renewal if you like. 


That reminds us. We sent out 225 renewal letters in February. If past 
experience is a guide, 200 will renew. They needed only to get the reminder. 
But we keep wondering why they can’t manage to renew under their own 
steam. Postage plus stationery plus work on those 200 letters comes to about 
$15. A waste of time and money, you will agree. It could all have been 
saved—and something else could have been done—if those who were going to 
renew anyway would have done so without waiting for the renewal letter. 


Hundreds more subs expire in March, the greatest number in April 
which is the last issue of Volume 4. Please look at the envelope in which 
this issue came to you, and if you are one of those, renew now—preferably 
for two years at $5. (If you must have another reminder, see page 448!) 


Note that this is a special 64-page issue. The unusual length of Joshua 
Kunitz’s articles on “The Jewish Problem in the USSR” makes the extra 
space necessary this month and probably will again next month. 


Next month’s issue will contain an article entitled “The Place of Negroes 
in the Crisis of Capitalism in the United States,’ by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 
It will also mark the beginning of MR’s publication of Scott Nearing’s regular 
column World Events. 


Anyone interested in forming a Monthly Review Associates group in the 
Los Angeles area should get in touch with Don D. Todd, 722 South Bixel 
Street, Los Angeles 17 (telephone: Madison 99660). 





Notice to Subscribers in the 
New York Area 


Monthly Review Associates invites you to a SYMPOSIUM on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 19, at 8:30 P.M. sharp 
at FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE, 110 W. 48th St. (near 6th Avenue), on 


ARE WE HEADING FOR FASCISM? 


Speakers: J. RAYMOND WALSH, well-known economist 
CAREY McWILLIAMS, editor of "The Nation" 
PROF, ARTHUR DAVIS, Union College 
1, F. STONE, columnist, author 


Chairman: Prof. H. H. Wilson, Dept. of Politics, Princeton 


Admission — In advance, $! . .. At door, $1.25 . . . Associates FREE 
Limited seating. Write for tickets now to: 


MR Associates, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Even as Dulles spoke, those early Christians, the editors of the 
Hearst and Scripps-Howard papers, had seized their cue. The latter's 
editorial juxtaposed “Christianity and Communism." The "Mirror," 
its eyes heavenward, discovered from the Dulles address that “our 
difficulties with Russia are not basically political or economic; they 
arise from the Marxian opposition to the spiritual nature of man.” 
Thus room is made for the soul of man beside Miss Far Rockaway in 
tights. And the Prince of Peace is to be put through basic training 
again, 
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